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SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


(From Tue Lonpon Ties.) 


That modern philosophy begins with 
David Hume is universally admitted ; 
that it ends with Sir William Hamilton 
will not be allowed by those who see in 
his system only a new line of railway to 
infidelity, but it is firmly maintained by 
a majority of his pupils, and by most of 
those who profess to have mastered his 
method. Unfortunately, it is not very 
easy to scrape an acquaintance with that 
method. A great thinker and an inces- 
sant reader, Sir William Hamilton had a 
mortal hatred of the pen. His prodigious 
learning was utterly unable to crush his 
power of thought, but learning and 
thought combined to cripple the faculty 
of composition. If ever he made a re- 
mark his erudition reminded him that a 
thousand previous remarks had been 
made which had some relation to his own, 
and he could not resist the opportunity 
of tracing the stream of thought from 
age to age, until finally it welled up in a 
particular form into his own conscious- 
ness. Then he must not only trace the 
history of the idea, he must also trace 
the history of the words in which it was 
conveyed, and attack somebody in pass- 
ing for a curious mistake as to the lan- 
guage of the Aristotelians, this mistake 
being a signal proof of the degradation 
of the particular University to which the 


sinner belongs, and a capital excuse for 
digressing into a discussion of University 
training in general. While he was thus 
hampered in the act of composition by 
the suggestions of a too abtrusive memo- 
ry, he was also hampered by the demands 
of a too exacting thought. He never 
could look at a subject from the one point 
of view which suited his present purpose 
without first of all analyzing all the pos- 
sible modes of looking at it, making a 
philosophical genuflexion to every point 
of the intellectual compass, and explain- 
ing why every one of these in turn must 
be rejected in order that we may trim 
our sails to the glowing west. In every 
topic he saw a universe of thought; in 
every atom of life the microcosm of exis- 
tence; and he was always striving to 
compress a library into an essay, a sys- 
tem into a sentence. The thing was im- 
possible. Ilis ideal of composition was 
extravagant, and so utterly beyond hu- 
man attainment that he threw aside his 
pen in despair, and never wrote except 
on compulsion. His writing almost al- 
ways took the form of criticism, which 
is of itself fragmentary. His critiques 
are saddled with appendices, the appen- 
dices have explanatory notes attached— 
there are notes to the notes, to these notes 
there are other notes, and these other 
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2 Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy. [Juty 


notes contain learned references that re- 
quire to be verified in still smaller print. 
So the writing accumulates, note budding 
out of note, and the print ever getting 
“small by degrees and beautifully less,” 
until at last we begin to think of specta- 
cles both to read the type and to discover 
the connection between the subject of the 
text and the subject of the annotations. 
The consequence was that very few per- 
sons beyond those who passed through 
his class in the University of Edinburgh 
during the 20 years of his professorship, 
were able to follow him in his discus- 
sions, and he, who never uttered a word 
which was not as gold tried in the fire 
was regarded by many good people as an 
erudite splitter of hairs, as one of those 
philosophers who would veil their igno- 
yance and deify their intellects by assu- 
ming the clouds and thick darkness of 
the God. Complete mistake! Be it true 
or false, never has any philosophical sys- 
tem been enounced so humble, so simple, 
and so intelligible as that of Sir William 
Hamilton; and if it be true, it has, no 
doubt, the merit which he and all his 
pupils claim for it as its crowning glory, 
of putting.an end to controversy and re- 
conciling in its arms every previous sys- 
tem of philosophy. 

The lectures on metaphysics, which 
are now published, and which are to be 
followed by two more volumes containing 
lectures on logic, are the best possible in- 
troduction to the speculations of this 
great thinker, though they are very far 
from conveying a full idea of what he 
really was. ‘They were written more 
than 20 years ago, when he was first ap- 
pointed to the chair of metaphysics, and 
when his system was not half developed. 
They were evidently composed in great 
haste, each lecture, in fact, being written 
on the night preceding its delivery. This 
nightly toil of composition Sir William 
Hamilton sustained unremittingly through 
a period of five months, producing a 
course of lectures which he never after- 
wards materially altered, and which in 
the abundance of their quotations give 
ample evidence of the pressure of time. 
With all their defects, however, they are 
a splendid monument of the author’s ge- 


nius, and we know not what other phi- 
losopher of his day could have produced 
anything so profound, so learned, and so 
full of common sense. From the fact, 
too, of their being addressed to begin- 
ners, they are in a more popular style 
than his other writings, while the neces- 
sities of oral discourse saved the author 
from the besetting sin of digression. One 
can see in these prelections what an iron 
grasp he took of every subject which he 
handled, and can understand the im- 
mense influence which he exerted over 
youthful minds, even although the bur- 
den of his discourse is something abhor- 
rent to young enthusiasts—the limitation 
of the human faculties and the infinity 
of human ignorance. Add to all this the 
majestic presence of the man, that noble 
brow, those dark flashing eyes, that man- 
ly voice, which rang through the dim 
class-room like a sledge-hammer on an 
anvil, the bursts of familiar talk with a 
couple of hundred students at once, and 
we have some clue to the idolatry with 
which he was regarded by his pupils, 
Perhaps there never was a class in any 
University into which so much life was 
thrown as into the class over which Sir 
William presided. It was a class con- 
ducted on democratic principles. On 
three days of the week the Professor lec- 
tured ; on the other two days the students 
were masters of the field, and on these 
occasions one after another would stand 
up in his place, now to volunteer a report 
of the previous iectures, now to attack 
the theory which the Professor had pro- 
pounded, now to state any of the results 
of his reading which bore on the subjects 
discussed in the class. It was a sort of 
half-conversation, half-debate, between 
Sir William Hamilton and his pupils, in 
which he met them on almost even terms; 
and it is a curious illustration of the 
equality on which they met, that the 
honours of the class were awarded at the 
end of the year by vote, and the vote of 
the Professor had no more value than 
that of any student. The system worked 
well, for it was generally found that he 
agreed with the award of his students, 
and in any case he succeeded in thor- 
oughly awakening their interest and in 
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attracting pupils not only from the Eng- 
lish and American Universities, but also 
from those of France and Germany. As 
we have heard a good deal of the defects 
of the Scottish Universities, it is but fair 
also to look at their excellencies. No one 
can read these lectures without seeing 
that they afford a magnificent gymnastic 
to the young mind, and that undergradu- 
ates able to follow these discussions from 
year to year, if they were boys, must 
have been very old boys, capable of di- 
gesting very strong meat. 

Mr. Punch once propounded a system 
of metaphysics in wonderfully simple 
terms. He asked, ‘‘ What is matter?” 
and he answered, ‘“‘Never mind.” He 
asked, “ What is mind?” and he an- 
swered, ‘‘No matter.” That is very 
nearly the total result of all our meta- 
physical researches, expressed with a wit 
to which philosophers can make no claim. 
. The first act of philosophy is to doubt our 
knowledge, and the last act of it is to be 
certain of our ignorance. All philosophy 
tends but to show the impossibility of 
breaking from our prison house, and to 
enforce the Apostolic saying—‘‘ We know 
in part.” History is the record of it; 
science is the proof of it—We know but 
in part. Formed in the image of God, 
we are not gods; driven from the garden 
we still lust after the forbidden fruit, and 
have to learn that the great end of life is 
not to know, but to do. When we say, 
therefore, that the object of Sir William 
Hamilton’s philosophy is to establish the 
theory of human ignorance and to deter- 
mine the boundaries of human thought, 
simple folk will imagine that be has un- 
dertaken a very superfluous task, and 
that he might as well have attempted an 
elaborate demonstration of the facts that 
night is dark, that most men have noses, 
and that ginger is hot i’ the mouth. Un- 
happily, the demonstration of human ig- 
norance is not an idle labour. Many are 
the noble minds that have not attained 
that highest wisdom which lies in intel- 
lectual content. Magna, immo maxima 
pars sapientiee est, quedam cequo animo 
nescire velle. And the error of those who 
have not yet learned to be content with 
the limitation of our faculties is not 
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merely speculative—it is of immense prac- 
tical importance. Were it merely specu- 
lative, we might pass it by with a laugh 
at the folly of those who, in the spirit of 
Mrs. Partington sweeping the Atlantic 
from her door with a broom, would de- 
cant the infinite into a pint pot, and mea- 
sure the universe with a two foot rule, 
But the fact is that questions of the most 
awful interest hang upon our decision as 
to the jurisdiction of human reason. 
Under the name of reason, infidelity 
flourishes in our time, the most sacred 
truths are aspersed, and the ground of 
morals is undermined. Demonstration 
must be met by demonstration. It is in- 
cumbent on us to show the insufficiency 
of logic as the invariable standard of 
truth ; to demonstrate the limits of hu- 
man understanding ; to compel reason by 
reason to the simplicity of the faith; and 
Sir William Hamilton claimed this as the 
chief practical value of his system, that 
on rational principles it deprives reason 
of its usurped authority, and proves it to 
be incapable of pronouncing upon the 
great mysteries of our being and the 
cardinal doctrines of revelation. No dif- 
ficulty emerges in theology, he says, 
which has not previously emerged in phi- 
losophy; and before all these difficulties 
the human understanding must rest in 
patience, if they are demonstrated to be 
insoluble. This is the system which has 
been applied with incomparable force of 
reasoning to the defence of Christianity 
in the Bampton Lectures of Mr. Mansel, 
and the celebrity which the book instant- 
ly acquired has made many a reader who 
would have cared not a jot for Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton or his speculations inquire 
into the nature of this wonderful philoso- 
phy out of which our Oxford friend has 
obtained such extraordinary results, 
Great as the success of Mr. Mansel’s ar- 
gument has been, it would have probably 
been still greater had the public been 
better acquainted with the elementary 
principles on which it is based, and from 
which the author started with scarcely a 
word of explanation. When Sir William 
Hamilton’s lectures are completed, this 
want will be pretty fully met in the pub- 
lished writings of the profound thinker to 
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whom the whole argument is due; and, in 
the meantime, we propose, without enter- 
ing into useless details, to give as popular 
an account as we can of what has been 
called in rather crabbed terms the Philos- 
ophy of the Conditioned. 

Only before plunging into the thick of 
argument it may be as well to come to 
some understanding as to the terms on 
which we are to argue. Is it to be a fair 
fight? Are words to have a certain 
meaning, and are we to stick to that 
meaning? or are we to play fast and 
loose with words? to set up a principle 
in one sentence, and to knock it down in 
the next when it seems to turn against 
us? Strange that it should be necessary 
to ask these questions ; but the reception 
given in many quarters both to the wri- 
tings of Sir William Hamilton and to the 
lectures of his Oxford disciple has con- 
vinced us that there is a difference at 
starting between those who defend and 
those who attack the new philosophy, and 
that the latter have not sufficiently stu- 
died the Jogical law upon which the 
whole argument proceeds. It is called 
the law of contradiction, and in order to 
give an example we may here so far an- 
ticipate as to remind our readers that Sir 
William Hamilton maintains in general, 
and Mr. Mansel maintains in relation to 
religious doctrine, that human knowledge 
lies between two extremes which are at 
once inconceivable and contradictory. 
Let this be true or false. Our present 
concern is to understand thoroughly what 
is meant by proving a contradiction. We 
could point to many criticisms of Sir 
William Hamilton’s philosophy, and Mr. 
Mansel’s application of it, in which, 
when the adversary is finally at bay, and 
we expect him to yield like a good sol- 
dier, he coolly turns tail and walks off, 
with the assumption that a contradiction 
is nothing, means nothing, and proves 
nothing. Grant this assumption, that a 
lie may be a truth, that nothing may be 
something, that the finite can be the in- 
finite, and that a contradiction is nota 
contradiction, and you may prove any- 
thing you please. It is by frankly de- 
nying the principle of contradiction that 
Hegel and other Germans get out their 
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grand results. They start by asserting 
the identity of A and not—A, and after 
wandering through the dreary desert 
many days, in which they feed upon an- 
gel’s food, the Canaan where at last they 
rest their weary feet is the glorious dog- 
ma that pure being is pure nothing. Are 
Englishmen ready for the remorselessly 
logical results of the Hegelian premises? 
Are they prepared for the most desola- 
ting scepticism which is the inevitable 
sequence of reason stultified and common 
sense ignored? How is it possible, it 
may be asked, that Englishmen could 
even by an unguarded expression seem 
to sanction a denial of the primary law 
of reason? We fancy that the train of 
thought which led to so impotent a con- 
clusion was somewhat of this nature :— 
“Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel talk 
much of things inconceivable which are 
nevertheless true. Now, no doubt, the 
contradictions which they prove are also 
inconceivable, but why may they not be 
true, just like so many other things 
which the human mind cannot compre- 
hend? Why in the matter of contradic- 
tions must the human reason be the test 
of truth any more than in the case of 
whatever else is inconceivable?” Here 
the opponents of Mr. Mansel entirely 
overlook the distinction between what is 
merely above reason and what is against 
reason. That two contradictions can hoth 
be true is not merely incomprehensible— 
it is impossible. If we deny this we be- 
gin the combat by pleasantly cutting our 
throats. It is an act of suicide. We 
cannot advance a step. If it be possible 
for contradictions to coexist, then all as- 
sertion loses its meaning, and there is no 
difference in any case between affirmative 
and negative. We must confess the va- 
lidity of reason within its limits, though 
we deny its power to overstep these 
limits. 

And this brings us to another over- 
sight which those who have been at- 
tempting to master Mr. Mansel’s argu- 
ment, and have failed to do so, constantly 
commit. They look at the law of con- 
tradiction as merely a negative principle, 
and they do not see how we can get any 
positive result out of a philosophy which 
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is nothing but an agglomerate of nega- 
tions. This philosophy proves that so 
many things are utterly inconceivable, 
and then it goes on to prove that all these 
inconceivables are a mass of contradic- 
tions. It is surely a sufficiently negative 
result to arrive at the conclusion that we 
can fourm no positive idea of the infinite 
God, and that He and His attributes are 
alike incomprehensible to the children of 
the dust; but, not satisfied with this, 
here are the great Edinburgh philosopher 
and the eloquent Oxford lecturer, uniting 
their efforts to pile Pelion upon Ossa, to 
break a butterfly upon a wheel, to dis- 
credit still further the sum of human 
knowledge, and to prove that all our 
ideas of infinite and absolute are not 
simply a wildering round of negations, 
but also a pretty muddle of contradic- 
tions. The philosophy, it is presumed, 
that preaches such a doctrine may be 
cunningly contrived and wondrously 
clever, but cannot be convincing, and is 
very nearly worthless. The conclusion 
is not very complimentary, we do not say 
to the philosophical acumen, but to the 
common sense of two such men as Hamil- 
ton and Mansel; and their critics arrive 
at it by a gross misunderstanding of what 
a logical contradiction is, and what it in- 
volves. It is perfectly true that the law 
of contradiction is the principle of all 
logical negation. Prove your contradic- 
tory, and you at once prove a negative. 
But that is not all. For implied in the 
law of contradiction and co-ordinate with 
it is that other law to which Leibnitz 
gave the name of Excluded Middle. The 
moment, therefore, that we prove a con- 
tradiction, we have a double result; we 
have a positive as well as a negative con- 
clusion. If we prove of two extremes 
that they cannot both be true, we prove 
in the selfsame act of judgment that one 
must be true. A is either B, or it is not 
B. That is easily granted; but Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton next goes on to show that 
in the region of those higher truths, with 
which philosophy and religion have to 
do, B is utterly inconceivable; we cannot 
conceive of A being B, or of its not being 
B. Grant that also for the sake of argu- 
ment, The reader sighs to think that the 
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human faculty should be so weak, but we 
have heard so many homilies on human 
ignorance that thus far the philosophy of 
Sir William Hamilton makes but little 
impression on us. He has no doubt 
proved his point in magnificent style, but 
the conclusion is so disheartening, as well 
as so stale, that if this be the whole of 
the great man’s philosophy (and it is all 
that many persons see in it) one scarcely 
perceives wherein consists the originality 
of Sir William Hamilton, and on what 
rests the satisfaction of Mr. Mansel. But 
these metaphysicians do not stop here; 
they have the consummate audacity to as- 
sert that the existence and the non-ex- 
istence of B, as predicated of A, are con- 
tradictory as well as inconceivable. This 
is too much for nibbling thinkers; they 
are frighted from their propriety; they 
find that besides the heaven being dark- 
ened above them, the earth is now being 
swept from beneath them: here is ne- 
gation upon negation: and they ask 
where is it all to end? It ends in the 
very simple assertion, that because those 
inconceivables, B and not B, are contra- 
dictory, both cannot be and one must be 
true. We cannot conceive of either, and 
yet we must believe in one or the other. 
In which we are to believe, mere logic, 
which deals with the form of thought 
and not with the matter, cannot tell us; 
that must be decided for us either by the 
authority of our instincts or by the an- 
thority of revelation. All that reason 
can do is to prove that while both ex- 
tremes are beyond the grasp of human 
understanding, one or other is compul- 
sory on human faith. 

If we have succeeded in making clear 
the precise form which Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s argument assumes, it will not take 
long to show that as applied to the high- 
est objects of contemplation, the result 
must be that system which has been called 
the philosophy of the conditioned. What 
is meant by this curious phrase? What 
is conditioned? It means something 
that exists only on conditions; the un- 
conditioned is something that exists irre- 
spective of conditions; and the philoso- 
phy of the conditioned is a system which 
professes to elucidate the conditions of 
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the thinkable. Every one who has dip- 
ped into philosophic lore must have come 
across a long list of opposite terms which 
are constantly in use, such as the finite 
and the infinite, the relative and the ab- 
solute, the many and the one, difference 
and identity, the concrete and the ab- 
stract, the form and the substance, the 
phenomenal and the noumenal, deter- 
mined thought and pure thought, the 
contingent and the necessary. The pairs 
of ideas conveyed in these pairs of terms 
are by no means the same, and yet they 
have so much similarity that it would be 
well if we had a phrase capable of ex- 
pressing the antithesis which is common 
to every pair alike. For want of a better 
word, Sir William Hamilton sums up all 
these pairs of ideas under the names of 
the conditioned and the unconditioned. 
The finite, the relative, the many, the dif- 
ferent, the concrete, the formal, the phe- 
nomenal, the determined, the contingent, 
are conditioned. The Infinite, the abso- 
lute, the one, the identical, the abstract, 
the substantial, the noumenal, the pure, 
the necessary, are unconditioned. We 
can thus argue in short-hand of a great 
number of ideas of very various signifi- 
cation, some of them, as the Infinite and 
the absolute, being in fact sworn enemies. 
Now, the thesis which Sir William Hamil- 
ton undertakes to make good is this—that 
all our positive knowledge is only of the 
conditioned; that our knowledge of the 
unconditioned is purely negative; but 
that, although positive knowledge of the 
unconditioned is denied to us, we are 
forced, on rational as well as instinctive 
grounds to believe in what we do not 
know. The conditioned is a wide path 


open to the human understanding; on ° 


either side lie the vast territories of the 
unconditioned, which understanding can- 
not penetrate and which belongs to faith 
alone, not unreasoning faith, not blind 
instinct, not idle hope, but faith justified 
of reason and compelled of reason to 
enter on her possession. In other words, 
all human knowledge lies between two 
poles, neither of which is conceivable, 
but one or other of which must be true 
because they are contradictory. In prov- 
ing his point Sir William Hamilton limited 


his illustrations to the more elementary 
ideas which are of the most constant oc- 
currence; while Mr. Mansel, very much 
assuming his reader’s acquaintance with 
what has been thus established, goes on 
to illustrate in considerable detail the ap- 
plication of the same law to religious 
truth. Perhaps in the examples adduced 
by the latter there may be found not a 
few unguarded statements, and in some 
instances, as in his treatment of the 
doctrine of causality, he ventures to dif- 
fer with the master, whose system as a 
whole he adopts and unfolds. It is not 
safe to differ with such a master of logic 
as Sir William Hamilton, and it will 
generally be found that Mr. Mansel and 
other disciples who attempt to improve 
upon the system, only expose themselves 
to the shafts of the enemy. Here we 
have to do only with Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s views, and we confine ourselves to 
his illustrations. 

Take the most simple of all ideas, the 
ideas of time and space, which enter 
into all our conceptions and give a form 
to all our thoughts. Our whole ideas of 
these are relative and finite; in one 
word, conditioned. Space, for example, 
may be regarded either as a whole or as 
a part. As a whole it must either be 
limited or unlimited; either absolute or 
infinite. Can we conceive of space as 
infinite—space stretching beyond space, 
beyond the furthest reach a further still, 
with no possibility of ever reaching to 
the furthest? The mind is palsied in the 
attempt—we give it up in despair. We 
can form no positive conception of it. 
We but faintly adumbrate the idea to our- 
selves in a series of negations, in which 
after every attempt to form a larger and 
larger whole we say to ourselves “The 
end is not here and the end is not here.” 
Can we succeed any better in the attempt 
to form an idea of space as an absolute 
whole—of space limited so that beyond 
these limits there is no space, of space 
completely walled in and with no outside? 
It is impossible. Here, then, regarding 
space as a whole, we connot conceive it 
either as infinite or as absolute; human 
understanding can grasp it only as finite 
and relative, that is to say, conditioned. 
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Nor do we fare better if we regard space 
as apart. Can we conceive an absolute 
part, a last indivisible point, a minimum 
of space? Or on the other hand, if we 
cannot conceive this, can we conceive the 
opposite, the infinite division of space, 
the infinitesimal? Neither is this possi- 
ble, and we find ourselves helpless in the 
presence of four ‘inconceivables—space 
absolute and space infinite, space indi- 
vidual and space infinitesimal. But of 
these four we must believe two. Space 
is either limited or unlimited ; it is either 
divisible to infinity or ultimately indi- 
visible. Take your choice of alterna- 
tives, but choose you must. And what is 
true of space is in like manner true of 
time. From whatever point of view re- 
garded, our knowledge of it lies between 
two unconditioned extremes, which are 
at once inconceivable and contradictory. 
We cannot conceive either the absolute 
commencement or the infinite regress of 
time, but we must believe either the one 
or the other. We cannot conceive either 
the absolute ending or the infinite dura- 
tion of time, but we must believe either 
the one or the other. We cannot con- 
ceive either an indivisible minimum or 
the infinite divisibility of time; but we 
must believe either the one or the other. 
We cannot conceive infinity (the eternity 
of the past), either increased by the ad- 
dition of another hour and, indeed, of the 
whole eternity to come; but we must be- 
lieve either the one or the other. Here 
are eight inconceivables, to four of which 
reason in the most peremptory terms in- 
sists upon our giving anassent. All our 
real knowledge lies in the conditioned 
interval between the two poles which, as 
inconceivable, are unknown, but which, 
as contradictory, compel the mind to the 
exercise of faith. 

Everything follows from these illustra- 
tions. In the region of that higher 
thought with which philosophy and the- 
ology are concerned, all the discussions 
that occur may be described as an at- 
tempt to regard existence under one or 
two aspects—either as substance and 
phenomenon, or as cause and effect; and, 
regarded in the former aspect, existence 
is simply regarded under the conditions 
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of space, while, considered in the latter 
aspect, it is simply considered as subject 
to the conditions of time. It will ac- 
cordingly be found that whatever we 
have proved with regard to our concep- 
tions of space and time, applies with equal 
force to our conceptions of existence 
viewed in the double aspect of substance 
and phenomenon, cause and effect, of one 
or the other of which every thought that 
we have is a modification. For the pur- 
poses of the present discussion it does 
not signify in which of these aspects we 
contemplate existence; but, as the most 
important controversies have been waged 
with referenve to the question of cause 
and effect, we may confine our remarks 
to this phase of thought. What is a 
cause? This may to many persons appear 
a very simple inquiry, admitting of a 
very easy answer, and when we say that 
the whole of modern philosophy starts 
from it, as raised and answered by David 
Hume, it may only serve to show that 
philosophers make a very great noise 
about a very little matter, and purposely 
lose a needle in s bundle of hay in order 
to have the pleasure of a search, and the 
renown of adiscovery. It is not aquestion, 
however, of needles and pin-points, nor 
is it of merely scientific importance; it 
is a question that trenches upon the most 
awful issues—to name but one, that of 
free will and human responsibility, What 
do we understand by acuuse? There are 
seven different answers to this question, 
every one of which Sir William Hamilton 
rejects in order to propound an eighth. 
It is needless to enumerate these seven 
different theories of the nature of the 
causal judgment. Only one of them has 
obtained current acceptance, namely, that 
which has been identified with the name 
of Maine de Biran, and which attributes 
our idea of cause to our felt power of 
producing effects. We will to move, and 
we move; here is cause and effect in our 
own conscious experience, and we learn 
to attribute what we observe in ourselves 
to the world of life in ceaseless motion 
around us. The theory is liable to the 
fatal objection, that it does not account 
for the universality of the causal judg- 
ment by which we not only attribute a 
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cause to this or that effect, but also feel 
that every possible act or thing must of 
necessity be ascribed to a cause, and Sir 
William Hamilton rejected it along with 
the six others, to one and all of which 
this taint belongs, that whereas under- 
taking to show how we are in every case 
compelled to think a cause, they do not 
show how, if we conceive cause as inevita- 
ble, we can conceive liberty as possible. 
If we are compelled to believe that every 
act and thing must have a cause, why not 
also the human will? And what, in that 
case, becomes of freedom and responsi- 
bility? Let it be observed, that cause 
and effect are two words tc express con- 
tinuity in time. When we say of any 
effect that it had a cause, we say that it 
must have existed in some previous form, 
that it is not an absolute novelty, that it 
has a connexion with the past. Whence 
is the universality of this judgment de- 
rived? Obviously it is but part and 
parcel of our inability to conceive an ab- 
solute commencement of time. Here, in 
order to discuss this subject fully, we ought 
to set before our readers another pair of 
inconceivables—the impossibility of con- 
ceiving the sum of existence as capable 
either of increase or of diminution. We 
cannot add to the infinite, and we cannot 
take away from it; our idea ,of creation 
being not the making of something out 
of nothing, but the evolution of the pos- 
sible into the actual by the Divine fiat. 
This discussion, however, would lead us 
too far afield, and we can only afford to 
say in passing that those who, like Mr, 
Mansel, accept Sir W. Ilamilton’s system 
as a whole, but object to any particular 
link in the chain, are very much in the 
position of one who would accept Euclid 
in general, but entertain considerable 
doubts as to the 47th proposition of the 
first book. Professor Fraser, who has 
succeeded Sir W. Hamilton in the Edin- 
burgh chair of logic, declares, by way of 
answer to the new theory of causality, 
that he can not only conceive a diminu- 
tion in the infinity of existence, he can 
easily conceive of its utter annihilation, 
including, we infer, (for his argument is 
otherwise useless,) the annihilation of 
even the possibility of existence! Mr. 





Mansel, scarcely more cautious, observes 
that he is able to conceive the sum of ex- 
istence at one moment as A and the next 
moment as A+B, which, indeed, is easy 
enough so long as we are thinking only 
of symbols that may mean anything, al- 
though it is not so easy when we come to 
think of the things themselves, A being 
of necessity infinite (for it includes the 
possible as well as the actual), and B 
something added to infinity. Let this 
pass, however. It is necessary to make 
a parenthetical reference to views which 
are supposed to be fatal to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s doctrine of causality, although 
their precise bearing on the question may 
not be very evident to popular appreci- 
ation. It is more to the purpose to refer 
to another objection which Mr. Mansel 
has urged against Sir W, Hamilton’s 
theory. The objection is this:—Let A 
and B represent cause and effect. Sir 
William Hamilton proves that we cannot 
conceive an absolute commencement of 
existence; therefore, the moment that we 
see B we are compelled to think that it 
existed in a previous form, which we call 
A. Our necessary belief in cause is the 
result of our inability to conceive a break 
in the continuity of existence. But in 
the idea of cause and effect there is more 
than can be expressed in the phrase 
“continuity of existence.’ There is 
change as well as continuity. If the 
continuity is of old, the change is some- 
thing new. We cannot say that a change 
previously existed, for the essence of it 
is novelty. Therefore, in the idea of 
cause there is an element over and above 
that of continuity, which is not explained 
by our inability to conceive of absolute 
commencement. Plausible in appear- 
ance, this objection in reality is but a 
play upon words. In cause and effect 
there is, no doubt, implied change as well 
as continuity of existence, and we can- 
not say of the change that it actually ex- 
isted before. But we can and do say 
that the elements of change existed be- 
fore. Wecan and do say that the change 
previously existed in posse. Analyze it 
as we may, we still arrive at the same 
result. The mind of man is incapable 
of conceiving an absolute commencement, 
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and we give the name of cause to that 
prior existence which we are compelled 
to think. 

Interesting as a speculation, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s theory as to the nature 
of cause is most interesting, on account 
of the practical consequences which fol- 
low from it; and most important of all, 
perhaps, is its application to the great 
controversy, which has raged through so 
many ages, regarding Free Will and 
Fixed Fate—the solution of which has 
certainly never before been discovered. 
In this strange controversy it is well 
known that the two opposing legions are 
invincible in attack, but powerless in de- 
fence. It matters not which side we take. 
If we accept the doctrine of Necessity, 
we can whip the defenders of Liberty 
out of the field. If we accept the doc- 
trine of Liberty, we can drive the defend- 
ers of Necessity from their posts. On 
the side of Necessity it can always be 
shown that the will is determined by 
motives, and that we cannot conceive of 
a will which is not thus actuated. On 
the side of Liberty it can also be shown 
that the motive which caused the exer- 
tion of will must itself have had a cause, 
that this cause must have been an effect 
of something previous, and so, by inces- 
sant retrogression, we must conceive 
cause behind cause to all eternity—which 
is utterly beyond our power. The scheme 
of Liberty is inconceivable, and the 
scheme of Necessity is inconceivable. 
What is this but applying to existence 
those contradictory inconceivables which 
we found in time? We cannot conceive 
either the absolute commencement of ex- 
istence, or the eternity of existence; but 
one or other must be true. Which is 
true, some authority must decide for us, 
the authority of our instincts, the au- 
thority of society, the authority of reve- 
lation, but we cannot object to either 
doctrine on the ground of its being in- 
conceivable. In point of fact, this is the 
only theory which has ever been pro- 
pounded that, while proving the necessi- 
ty and the universality of the causal 
judgment, proves at the same time 
the possibility of freedom. Our idea 
of cause is simply a negation—the ne- 
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gation of commencement. It is the re- 
sult, not of positive knowledge, but of 
mental impotence. An absolute com- 
mencement is inconceivable—therefore 
the imagination suggests an antecedent 
existence which may have a reality, for 
we distinctly conceive of it; but which, 
on the other hand, may not have a re- 
ality, for we are unable to cenceive of 
eternal existence, any more than of its 
contradictory—absolute commencement. 
Therefore, while we are compelled to 
think a cause we can conceive between 
these contradictories the possibility of 
freedom. But according to the ordinary 
theories of cause, which represent our 
idea of it as the result of special know- 
ledge and positive capacity, we are sup- 
posed to pronounce a universal judgment 
to which the freedom of the will is an 
unaccountable exception. If the law of 
cause is a universal law, and is positively 
seen by the mind of man to be universal, 
what becomes of the moral world? 
What prevents us from enforcing the 
law on the human will? Why exempt 
certain phenomena from the action of 
the law which we know to be necessary ? 
There is no reasonable justification for 
asserting the privilege of mind, and, 
pushed to its legitimate consequences, a 
moral universe with a moral governor 
becomes an arbitrary dogma, unworthy 
of reason and destructive of faith. 
These are controversies which it would 
require a volume to elucidate, and we 
have but lightly touched on the most sa- 
lient points. Whatever be the worth of 
the system when fully developed, we may 
say at once that no one who rightly un- 
derstands it can speak of it as but a new 
road to infidelity or as destroying itself 
in the very act of destroying the enemy. 
Those who characterize it in these terms 
have but a very slight acquaintance with 
Sir William Hamilton’s logical power, 
which was so remarkable that his con- 
tributions to logical science, all who 
know his history admit, rank above those 
of every writer and every thinker since 
Aristotle. Be the system good, bad, or 
indifferent, at all events it is not the 
burlesque of reason nor the farce of faith. 
The author himself was profoundly con- 
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vinced that he had written in the inter- 
ests of religion and morality, and that 
he had discovered the only satisfactory 
answer which can be rendered on philo- 
sophical grounds to those who impugn 
the mysteries of Christian verity—free 
will and free grace, evil permitted and 
prayer answered, the wonder of infinite 
united with infinite in the mystery of 
the Trinity, and the wonder of infinite 
blended with finite in the mystery of the 
Incarnation. Who of us failing to 
fathom these depths has not felt sore per- 
plexed, and at times even tempted to 
imitate the wretched thinker— 


“ Who dropt his plummet down the broad 
Deep universe, and said—‘ No God,’ 
Finding no bottom ?” 


In that hour of trial faith, like the dove, 
returns to its ark, while reason, like the 
raven, flits over the troubled waters still 
unsatisfied. Who has not pitied that 
dark unhappy bird, with its strong pin- 
ion and wild, distrustful nature? Who 
has not hoped that it might find a rest- 
ing-place, if not within the ark, yet 


upon it? If reason is ever to find that 
rest, it can only be in the acknowledge- 
ment of its weakness, the discovery of 
its limits, the demonstrated philosophy 
of ignorance. ‘We know in part” isa 
confession easily made by even the most 
arrogant minds, for every intellect less 
than that of the Most High may say the 
same. It is necessary to show what 
part of knowledge is given to us and 
what part is denied—where we have a 
right to criticise and where we have none. 
This is what Sir William Hamilton has 
demonstrated and Mr. Mansel after him 
has explained. They have given a defi- 
nite expresssion and a logical form to 
the very wide phrase which applies 
equally to the understanding of a but- 
terfly and that of an archangel—We 
know in part. They have given a phi- 
losophical foundation to that act of hu- 
mility which leads us to the acceptance 
of an insoluble fact, and bids us bow our 
reason mute before the gloomy mystery 
of sin upon the conscience and the glad- 
dening mystery of reconciliation in the 
Cross. 





TO MY ALMA MATER. 


ACADEMIA HAMPTONIENSIS. 


Lov'd halls, farewell! here oft I’ve hung 


Upon the murm’ring of the “ Attic Bee ;” 


Here Scio’s blind-man to me sung 


Of many a combat both on land and sea— 


Of Grecian ships on stranded shore— 


Of noble Greek with “ hairy breast”— 


Of Trojan who the steed could tame,— 


Acuituss of the haughty crest, 


And Agamemnon, who his name 


—"'Avag ’dvépwy—so proudly bore. 


Here Ascuytvs struck his sounding lyre, 


And wildly sang in strains sublime to me— 
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Here read I. as in words of fire 
The tale of fair and brave ANTIGONE. 
Here first I heard Evurreipgs 


Pour forth his sweetly-tender strain, 


With yet majestic thought in each pure line, 


And softly as the April rain 
Which patters on this roof of thine, 


Or winds that sigh thro’ orange trees. 


Ill. 


Here Viren, lavish, oped his store 

Of richest gems of thought and sang to me 
Of him who left his native shore, 

And braved the billows of the wintry sea. 
Here Horace, too, poured forth his flood 

Of wisdom and of thought sublime, 

Here ’gainst the vices of his age 

His satire burned, which thro’ all time 

Shall last to prove him Poet-Sage, 


And place him ’mongst the wise and good. 


IV- 


Here life flowed on, a happy stream, 
As rich and soft as old Falernian wine ; 
Each day seem’d as a golden dream 


Dreamt by that boyish, happy heart of mine. 


Those years passed here—those sunny years !~ 


Lend many a smiling, cheering ray, 
Aye! bright and soft as angel’s smile, 
To cheer me on my future way 

O’er many a weary, weary mile, 


Each varied by its smiles and tears. 


v. 


Alma Mater! farewell to thee! 

. Thou’st always been a mother true and fond, 
And won a filial love from me 

And bound me to thee with affection’s bond. 
Alma Mater!—ah! there is a spell 

In thy soft name, which to thy child 

Brings sweet remembrance of the Past, 


Of when I roamed so free and wild 


Thro’ thy dear halls and play-grounds vast— 


To thee I bid a long farewell. 


An Otp Boy. 
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MONDAMIN; OR, THE ORIGIN OF INDIAN CORN. 


Onz was the son of a poor Indian 
hunter, who lived in a beautiful part of 
the country. The streams ran clear and 
sparkling from the mountains,—the wild 
pigeon, the omemee, flitted from tree to 
tree, and the deer ran through the forest. 
Notwithstanding this abundance of life 
and beauty around him, the father often 
failed to find game sufficient for his wants, 
but he never failed to be thankful to the 
Great Spirit for all he got. And his wig- 
wam was known for the cheerful welcome 
he gave to every visitor. Though poor, 
in the estimation of his friends, he ever 
received them with a smile, and he made 
amends by his kind manners for what he 
sometimes lacked on his board. And his 
wife was always known for her cleanly 
swept fire-place. 

Onz was the eldest son, and he had 
now reached that age, between youth and 
manhood, when a fast must be kept, to 
choose a guardian spirit. His parents 
had brought him up strictly to respect 
and worship the Great Spirit, and to be 
thankful for every gift, however small. 
They had, in this way, prepared his mind 
for the importance and solemnity of this 
fast, which is called Ke-ig-wish-im-o-win. 

When the day arrived, he took his 
hatchet to build his fasting-lodge in the 
woods, and a little bark dish to dip drink- 
water, as this is the only article allowed 
to be taken during the fast. He walked 
through the forest a long distance, till he 
found a retired and beautiful spot on 
elevated grounds, where, by a few turns, 
he could command an extensive view of 
woods and waters. Here he erected his 
lodge of branches, built a small fire of 
dry sticks, and spread out his mat of 
rushes for a couch. Before lying down 
he walked about among the trees, plants 
and flowers, and resting himself on a 
high peak, fixed his gaze intensely on the 
moving canopy of clouds above, tinged 
by the rays of the setting sun, which is 
believed to be type of the Great Spirit, 
and the beautiful blue firmament around. 
He then returned to his lodge, and as the 





shades of evening closed around laid 
down on his mat, having turned up one 
end of it in the form of a pillow by put- 
ting a few short cedar branches under it. 
In this way he continued his fast for 
several days, walking about during the 
day and reposing at night, till he began 
to grow weak from exhaustion and want 
of food. In this state he kept his bed 
altogether, and while thus reposing pass- 
ed in review his prior thoughts of the 
goodness of the Great Spirit in creating 
and sustaining all things. He thought 
strongly on the object of his fast, and 
wished for a dream which might reveal 
to him the way of accomplishing his 
desires. He admired the mysterious 
power of the Great Master of Life in 
creating all animal and vegetable things; 
and in seeking a boon from him person- 
ally, wished, also, his fellow-foresters 
might be shewn an easier way of obtain- 
ing their food than by the uncertainties 
of the chase. . 

On the third day of his fast, while 
lying thus exhausted in his lodge gazing 
at the sky, he saw a handsome young 
man descending from the blest abodes. 
He was richly dressed in waving gar- 
ments of light green and yellow, with 
nodding plumes of the same colors on 
his head. 

“‘T am sent to you,” he said, “ by the 
Great Spirit, to grant your request. He 
knows your motives in fasting, and sees 
that your object is to procure a benefit 
for your people, and not for strength in 
war, or the prowess of warriors. I am 
sent to instruct you how you may suc- 
ceed. Arise, and wrestle with me.” 

Onz was weak from fasting, but felt 
his courage rising at these words and 
determined to try. He immediately arose 
and began the proposed trial. After a 
protracted struggle he was nearly ex- 
hausted, when the celestial messenger, 
with a smiling countenance, said, “It is 
enough for once. I will come again to 
try you.” So saying he ascended to the 
sky. 
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Next day the messenger re-appeared at 
the same hour and renewed the contest. 
Onz felt that his strength was even less 
than before, but his mind derived secret 
support from the presence of the visitor 
in proportion as his body became weaker, 
and he felt sustained when he heard his 
adversary say, ‘Faint not, but be strong, 
for this is the only way in which you can 
succeed.” He then retired again to the 
blue skies. 

Two days had now been given to the 
contest, and every day the young forester 
had become weaker and weaker. But on 
the third day the trial was again renewed. 
The poor youth was very faint, but as 
soon as he arose he appeared to be strength- 
ened, and he determined in his mind to 
prevail or perish. For a long time he 
exerted his utmost strength. At last the 
celestial stranger released his hold, and 
the next moment he declared himself 
conquered. He then entered the lodge 
and began to deliver his instructions. 

“You have won your desires,” he said, 

“you have wrestled manfully. To-mor- 
row will be the seventh day of your fast- 
ing. I will come and wrestle with you for 
the last time. You will prevail over me 
and throw me down. When you have 
done so you must strip off my garments, 
make the earth clean and soft by remov- 
ing the roots and weeds, and bury me in 
it. Leave my body in the ground, go 
away and do not disturb it, but come oc- 
casionally to visit the place, to see whether 
I have come to life, and be careful never 
to let the grass or weeds grow on my 
grave. When you see me arise put fresh 
earth around me once a month. Teach 
others what I have taught you, and your 
people will be benefitted.” 
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aHe then shook him affectionately by 
the hand and left him; but the next day he 
punctually returned at the same hour, 
renewed the struggle, and was thrown 
down as it had been predicted. Onz 
pulled off the garments and plumes and 
carefully buried the body in fresh earth, 
being satisfied that his friend would again 
come to life, ZY 


Having thus finished his fast, he re- 
turned home to his father’s lodge, and 
partook sparingly of a meal which had 
been prepared for him, and told his father 
that he had successfully accomplished his 
fast. But he never for a moment forgot 
his friend, nor his injunctions, but care- 
fully visited the place of burial from time 
to time. 


Joy was depicted in the face of each 
member of the family after this happy 
announcement, 

Spring had now passed away and 
summer was drawing to its close, when 
he, one day, invited his father to ac- 
company him through the woods to the 
retired spot where he had undergone his 
fast. On reaching this place they saw, 
where the lodge had stood, a tall and 
graceful plant. Long, green leaves waved 
on each side of it, and from its top hung 
a plume of yellow, silken hair. Golden 
clusters of grain were revealed on the 
stalk. The whole waved in the gentle, 
warm breeze with a indescribable grace. 


“It is my friend, come to life again,” 
shouted the lad. ‘It is Mondamin—it is 
the Spirit’s grain,*—the gift of the Great 
Spirit to mankind. 


H. R, 8. 
Washington, May 24th, 1859. 





* Such is the meaning of Mondémin, the Algonquin name for Indian corn. 
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SOCRATES AND THE PHILOSOPHY. 






BY HOLT WILSON. 


“The Philosopher now teaches, the Philosopher is now the latest inspired of God, though 
he claims no especial authority, but simply invites others to look for themselves and 
say if they do not see things as he has been enabled to see them. In Greece, a So- 
crates, a Plato, an Aristotle, are contemplating nature, and that greater creation, their 
own minds, and are teaching a purer theism, truer and more sublime doctrines of God 
and the relation between God and man, than are dreampt of in the temples of Jupiter 
and Apollo. These men, however, cannot rule the multitude, and the ideas they put 
forth, though extending over the cultivated minds of Greece and Rome, must wait.” 

“That man does not belong to our age who does not manifest an extreme reluctance 
to be included in the category of an idle class) * * * If he can do nothing else 
he writes a book. Having nothing to give but his ideas, he gives them. And say he 
has nothing of his own to give even here, he can disseminate amongst the many the 
truths of the few. By some plea he escapes the stigma of idleness”. 


It is refreshing to vary the monotony 
of daily life,—to go out of the beaten 
track into which privation and the in- 
vigorating necessity of, so-called, manual 
labor have seduced or forced our faculties 
and loiter upon a more joyous path. It 
is the intermission which the mind, like 
the animal life, requires. This ceaseless 
toil—this struggle for mere subsistence, so 
to speak—this diurnal grappling with the 
objective—form that continuity of daily 
existence which it is well for him who 
can, occasionally to break in upon. It is 
thus that we are enabled to resume with 
animation the monotonous routine of the 
battle of life, and, with the reinvigorated 
spirit which healthful variety induces, to 
obey with cheerfulness, in a varied form, 
that law of our being which renders hu- 
manity essentially dynamical. Without 
then ignoring the so-called mental de- 
mands of the present let us place them for 
a brief space in abeyance and occupy 
ourself with a theme and upon charac- 
ters whose contemplation we may hope 
will not be wholly uninteresting or un- 
profitable. 

In proportion to its world-wide renown, 
Attica, as it appears to us upon the an- 
cient map, is the smallest spot upon the 
globe. It extends from Mount Parnes 
on the North to the promontory of Sun- 
ium which forms its Southern extremity. 
The land of Beetia, more favered in its 
soil, and Magara, are spread out upon its 


THORNDALE. 


Northern and extreme North-western bor- 
ders. Its coasts are washed on the East, 
the West and the South, by the Saronic 
Gulf, the Augean Sea, and that portion of 
the latter called the Myrtoan, to the South 
of Argolis and Attica, with the group of 
the Cyclades, Andros, Tenos, Mycoros, 
Naxos and Amargos, to the Southward 
and Eastward. The narrow A)gean se- 
parates it from Asia Minor, the Mediter- 
ranean from Egypt and Africa, the Pe- 
loponnessus and the Adriatic and Ionian 
Seas from Italy. Its triangular shape, 
with its southernmost headland, and the 
little island of Helene on its South-eastern 
border, present a resemblance in mina- 
ture of the Eastern and Western coasts 
of Africa with its bold Southern Cape 
and the contiguous island of Madagascar. 
This little territory, not a hundred miles 
in length, and scarce forty in breadth, 
was a land meagre in its soil though pro- 
lific in intellect. To its physical charac- 
teristics, as indeed to those of all Greece, 
as well as to other causes, may be traced 
the developement of the character of its 
people and the manifestation of that ac- 
tive spirit which delighted in surmount- 
ing obstacles, encountering difficulties 
and grappling with physical and mental 
opposition. It has been supposed that 
owing to her comparative sterility, At- 
tica, in earlier ages, maintained a more 
quiet existence than was enjoyed by her 
more physically attractive neighbors. 
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In this, if it be true, may be found an 
additional reason for her superior ad- 
vancement, her more brilliant position 
and her intellectual supremacy. It was, 
however, more likely owing to the physi- 
cal environment of Greece, with other pe- 
culiar influences, rather than to what is 
called the Tutonic-Plasgo-Celtic origin 
of her people, that her advancement, a3 
that of every people, is to be traced ; for, 
the diversities of conduct and character 
are rather due to the effect of physical, 
social and moral influences, on the hu- 
man mind and organism, than to any in- 
herent, original, natural differences.* 

It has been said there never was a 
time when human reason was so acute 
and profound—when there were such op- 
portunities of seeing it laid bare in all 
its evil forms—and, therefore, when good 
and great minds were roused to grapple 
with it with such vigorous and noble ex- 
ertions, as in the age of Plato and Aris- 
totle. Greece, says our authority, was a 
lazar-house of morals; and one effect it 
produced was to raise up the noblest 
minds to wrestle with the plague. No 
ethical speculator since has ever ap- 
proashed to their excellence or so near 
to the system of the Gospel. In the east, 
the light of God’s primitive revelations 
was kept alive; lingering on like the 
long twilight in northern skies, while on 
all the rest of the earth, and especially 
on Greece, a thick darkness fell down, 
and men were compelled to walk by a 
light which they kindled for themselves, 
And, yet, how little this light could serve 
them, may be learnt from the fact, that, 
Plato, who, of all the Greeks, approached 
nearest to the truth, traces the chief part 
of his knowledge from the east and ori- 
ental traditions—that, Aristotle wanders 
wrong as soon as he deserts the instruct- 
ions of his master Plato—and that, al- 
most all that is good, either in Grecian 
poetry or Grecian science, may be traced 
to the East as to a root}. And yet, not- 
withstanding the captivation of this elo- 
quent statement, it has been questioned 
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if Plato ever visited Egypt. It is said 
there is no good evidence for the sup- 
posed travels in Egypt of the earlier 
Greeks.~t And as to its civilization, 
though grossly exaggerated, it formed 
a striking contrast to the barbarism of 
the other nations of Africa, none of 
which, we are told, has been able to 
work out its own progress or emerge in 
any degree from the ignorance to which 
the penury of nature has doomed them. || 
The same authority informs us that sci- 
ence, properly so called, the Egyptians 
had none—and as to their wisdom, it was 
considerable enough to distinguish them 
from barbarous nations like the old He- 
brews, but it was inferior to that of the 
Greeks, and it was of course immeasur- 
ably below that of Modern Europe. But 
in this history of the past we likewise 
read of another sage. Deriving his pe- 
digree from what the foolishness, the 
vanity or the custom of man calls, “low 
origin,’ he came to be a teacher of his 
fellows—and among them his very life 
may be said to have been spent and pour- 
ed out in endeavors to instil those princi- 
ples and modes of thought by which he 
conceived truth was evolved and the daily 
walk of man ought to be regulated. It 
is meet that we, who profess an interest 
in this history of the past, which contains 
in part a record of the thoughts and ac- 
tions of individuals as well as examples 
alluring our wayward humanity, should 
revert for a brief space to this Philoso- 
pher, and cherish the character of one 
so elevated in sentiment, so sublime in 
thought and so pure and irreproachable 
in life. Though pronounced by Delphos 
the wisest of men—though bringing 
down philosophy from Heaven, as said 
Cicero, making her one of the Lares and 
Penates, so to speak—causing her to 
dwell among men—he, yet, professed to 
know nothing, feeling, doubtless, that, 
like the Philosopher of a later age, he 
had been but gathering the pebbles upon 
the sea-shore, while a vast and boundless 
ocean of facts and principles lay extend- 





* Buckle’s His. of Civilization in England. 


TSewell’s Christian Morals. } Buckle. 


Id. §Id: note, page 36. 
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ed and unexplored before him. Among 
the great minds of Greece, those free- 
thinkers of antiquity, Socrates stands just- 
ly eminent. Ilis history, while it enter- 
tains and instructs, is mingled with sad- 
ness. Circumstances early compelled him 
to labor with his own hands in order to 
obtain the means of daily subsistence. 
It was this early necessity which no 
doubt exercised a beneficial influence 
upon his modes of thought and tended 
in its bias to form and regulate his esti- 
mate of the good. Privation is calculat- 
ed to induce a subjective tone to thought. 
The mind, in such case, instead of wand- 
ering abroad upon the vast domain of the 
objective world in search of objects of 
contemplation exterior to itself, turns 
within, ponders upon the problem of ex- 
istence and employs itself in endeavors 
to solve the mysterious antagonisms by 
which it is surrounded and opposed, 
Thus his thoughts seem to have been em- 
ployed in a contemplation of the practi- 
cal rather than the dreamy or merely 
speculative, and to have forced upon 
him the necessity which he seems to 
have felt of devoting his very life to 
the moral melioration and intellectual 
improvement of his contemporaries. IIe 
seems to have placed a comparatively low 
estimate upon the value or importance of 
a solution of what are termed nice ques- 
tions, in which he discovered no practical 
good to mankind; but, on the contrary, 
which tended merely to an exercise of the 
wit, the imagination or the ingenuity of 
the vain and curious rather than to the 
evolutions or exemplification of princi- 
ples, designed to act as the mainsprings 
of virtuous action, and the production of 
human happiness. Lis reveries and con- 
templations seem to have confined them- 
selves to a consideration of the true ele- 
vation of man,—including within their 
range not only right thinking, but right 
acting. Hence he discarded from his 
teachings the consideration of most, if 
not all, the merely speculative dogmas of 
the schools, which did not have for their 
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end and their aim the regulation of the 
conduct of the individual in strict con- 
formity with the principles and precepts 
of a pure morality. ‘The Socratic dia- 
lectics, clearing away from the mind its 
fancied knowledge and laying bare the 
real ignorance, produced an immediate 
effect, like the touch of the torpedo. The 
newly created consciousness was alike un- 
expected, painful and humiliating,—a 
season of doubt and discomfort, yet com- 
bined with an internal working and 
yearning after truth, never before expe- 
rienced. Such intellectual quickening, 
which could never commence until the 
mind had been disabused of its original 
illusion of false knowledge, was consider- 
ed by Socrates not merely as the index 
and precursor, but as the indispensable 
condition of future progress,’’* 

It is not our purpose to notice even, 
the various schools of Grecian Philoso- 
phy. It is barely to allude to its two-fold 
general character—by which we mean its 
physical or objective, and its ethical and 
intellectual or subjective features. 

We learn from the history of Greece 
that the philosophers of that fair and re- 
nowned land may be regarded as rang- 
ing themselves into two great classes. 
One of these occupied itself chiefly in 
speculations relative to the outward world 
or employed itself with the objective. 
The other was engaged in contemplating 
the workings and convictions of the in- 
ner or unseen, the subjective—in fine, 
with man, the microcosm. The first may 
be regarded as the physicists or physical 
school. The second, the mental, moral 
or ethical. 

Democritus may be regarded as a 
prominent representative of the so-called 
physical school, and, it is said, originated 
what we understand as the atomic philo- 
sophy. He regarded the world as made 
up of atoms and held that all natural, 
outward or objective phenomena were 
the results of the positions or motions of 
these atoms or particles of matter. 

He advanced the dogma that thought 





* Grote’s His. of Greece cited by Buckle. 
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itself and sensation were modifications 
of matter and motion, Such a view, it 
will be remembered, is opposed to that of 
the celebrated Bishop of Cloyne, that is, 
as it is properly estimated. This divine, 
in his celebrated Treatise on the Princi- 
ples of Human Knowledge, contended 
there was no matter—that is, in its sense 
as used by the philosophy which he was 
opposing—for he really maintained the 
reality of things*—and of which Lord 
Byron said— 


“ When Bishop Berkeley said there was no 
matter, 

And proved it—’twas no matter what he 
said.” 


But perhaps Punch’s so-called short act 
to Metaphysics will be deemed the wit- 
tiest, who asks, and solves the matter 
thus— 


“ What is matter—never mind. 
What is mind—no matter.” 


Democritus was not only an atheist, 
but he asserted there was no such exis- 
tence as spirit or spiritual being—a doc- 
trine thoroughly antagonistic to that held 
by the rappers and table-turners of the 
present generation. Chance, as opposed 
to cause, with this materialist, governed 
all things. He held that the harmony 
and order of the world’s system were the 
results of infinite combinations of his 
moving atoms. Hence he rejected the dog- 
ma—there is no such agent as chance— 
which, indeed, is but a name for a cause 
untraceable, He, says our authority, 
who can conceive of thought as a modifi- 
cation of matter, is prepared to admit all 
this ancient materialist’s speculations, 
and to accept the dogma that mere matter 
is cogitative.t Mr. Lewes thinks his 
atomism has not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated as a speculation, being one of the 
profoundest yet reached by human sub- 
tlety.t Pythagoras has been cited as a 
specimen of the ethical or theological 
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school, though his philosophy is not ex™ 
clusively so.|) His followers have been 
regarded by some as cosmogonists and as 
engaging themselves on questions not 
purely or exclusively of an ethical cha- 
racter. Such, for instance, as “ What is 
the animating and creative principle of 
every thing we see? What are the ulti- 
mate atoms of all things which are made? 
Why is change effected, and what is it in 
itself? And to what do they ultimately 
lead?” and such like, which range far 
wider into the objective than a considera- 
tion of ethical questions would extend. 
The Pythagoreans, Mr. Blakey states, 
came forward as cosmogonists. They 
embraced the totality of all things, physi- 
cal and spiritual. The philosophic prob- 
lems they sought to solve were of the most 
profound and gigantic character. They 
called to their aid the ideal appliances of 
number, mathematical ideas and musical 
harmonies. It was maintained, that all 
mental operations, and matters consti- 
tuting what was termed truth, were 
grounded on certain relations or combi- 
nations of numbers and harmony.f His 
system, like that of Socrates, if it may 
be called a system, was purer and more 
exalted than the prevalent notions of the 
multitude,—who compose the more igno- 
rant portion,—by whom they were sur- 
rounded. It has been supposed, because 
of its purity, that Pythagoras, during his 
so-called Egyptian travels, acquired hints 
of primitive tradition. Indeed, it has 
been asserted, that both heathen and 
christian ethics are based on a revelation 
from God.** It is said, it was in Egypt 
that Pythagoras learned some of the arts 
practiced by a corrupt clergy. This phi- 
losopher has been regarded by some as 
aiming to teach, enlighten and elevate 
only the privileged few,tt and if so, by 
consequence to keep in Egyptian dark- 
ness the many who compose the base of 
the social pyramid upon which the super- 
structure of society rests.{{ Of all des- 





*Lewes’s Biog: His. of Phil. Bp: Thirlwall. 
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potisms, the sacerdotal is the most deso- 
lating ; both its ends and means being 
the direct subjection of the mind.* By 
a deep law of nature which decrees the 
inviolability of the human soul, the mo- 
ment the mind is invaded, it ceases to be 
a treasure.t And, in this connection, a 
lecturer on civilization says, that in Italy 
you will see a man breaking up his land 
with two cows, and the root of a tree for 
a plough—and that in Rome, Vienna, 
and Dresden, if you hire a man to saw 
wood, he does not bring a horse along 
with him,—he never had one, nor his 
father before him. He puts one end of 
the saw on the ground and the other on 
his breast, and takes the stick of wood 
in his hands and rubs it against the saw.} 
Such are some of the effects of not edu- 
cating the masses—a system of more 
lovers of wisdom than the philosopher of 
Samos—if he, indeed, be obnoxious to 
the charge. His science and skill were 
absurdly exaggerated,|| and fable en- 
shrines the tales of him as wonders.? 
That he derived all his learning and 
philosophy from the east is questioned.f 
The Pythagoreans clothed their dogmas 
in the language of symbols, not intelli- 
gible to the blind and groping entered 
apprentice. Weare told that it was a 
difficult matter to attain membership’ in 
the school of Pythagoras. What was 
adapted to the practical was only made 
known to the novice—this was deemed 
enough for him to know. He was regard- 
ed as not yet ripe enough, not sufficiently 
disciplined to receive the strong meat 
dealt out to the more advanced fellow- 
craft. Milk was at first to be the diet of 
the babe. But to the advanced disciple 
alone, or fellow-craft, or master, or true 
Pythagorean, the principles, which form- 
ed the springs of the practical, were dis- 
covered and unfolded. Such a mode, 
whatever may be objected to it, seems, 
nevertheless, in accordance with reason 
and in harmony with natural order. We 
are necessarily compelled to teach first 


the rudiments of every branch of know- 
ledge and to advance from a lower to a 
higher and more extended range. The 
novitiate must receive upon the authority 
of the teacher the doctrines which are 
taught him, and first learn to practice en- 
tirely without or upon principles which 
he does not fully comprehend. The child 
must learn to obey without stopping to 
attempt to comprehend the rationale of 
the parent’s command, which, if told 
him, he could not comprehend. Such a 
step-by-step course—such a paulatim pro- 
cess—is in analogy, with what we may 
presume to have been the process of the 
laws impressed upon matter by the cre- 
ative mind in the formation of the ob- 
jective world—which from chaos gradu- 
ally assumed shape and form. The earth, 
we are taught to believe, was without 
form and yoid. Not until the fourth day— 
not until a progressive development 
from a shapeless mass, did this beautiful 
earth, and perchance, the sublime system 
with which it is connected, move suspend- 
ed in space, forming a part of that wonder- 
ful harmony and concord which has been 
said to constitute the music or harmony 
of the spheres.** And, as in the physi- 
cal, so in the animal creation. The first 
man was made a living soul. The se- 
cond was a quickening spirit, The order 
is deep rooted in the nature of man him- 
self. We strive to rise from a lower to a 
higher state or position. In accordance 
with the very constitution of our being 
we are irresistibly impelled to a grasping 
forward and upward to the unattained— 
striving ever—struggling ever, That 
which we reach and attain, however, 
proves unsatisfying. It acts as a new-ac- 
quired stimulus, urging us on to still high- 
er, more exalted, more desirable, and yet, 
unexperienced acquisitions. Thus, it is, 
possession, mere possession, becomes in- 
sipid, unsatisfying to the human soul. 
It yet cries, give—give. And hence it 
is, acquisition is full of deligbt.t+ And 
yet, after all, the thirst remains un- 





* Calvert, a descendant of Lord Baltimore. f Id. { Phillips. |} Lewes. §Id. 7 ld. 
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slaked—for, still some phantom lures— 


“Love, fame, ambition, avarice—’tis the 
same— 

Each idle, and all ill, and none the worst, 

For all are meteors with a different name, 

And Death the sable smoke where van- 
ishes the flame.” 


If we are to credit what are regarded 
by some as fables, the Samian was not 
content to avail himself of his superior at- 
tainments to impress the multitude with 
a sense of his elevation and importance. 
He is charged with having resorted to 
those means which are rather practiced 
by the mere juggler than availed of by 
the lover of wisdom. It is related or 
fabled of him, that “to gain universal 
belief cf his doctrine of metempsychosis 
he pretended to have formerly passed for 
the son of Mercury. He asserted he 
was once an inhabitant of a fisherman. 
He visited the infernal regions and saw 
Herod chained to a pillar, and Homer 
suspended from a tree surrounded by 
serpents for the lies he had told about 
the gods. He at one time buried him- 
self in a cavern which he had formed in 
the earth, and after a year came out and 
told the people that he had been to the 
infernal regions, and in order to gain 
credence to his fiction, he related all 
that had happened during his absence, 
which had been written by some one for 
him exactly as the events had occurred 
during his subterranean abode.* He 
was highly venerated by his disciples— 
so much so, that when they wished to 
prove any assertion, they conceived it 
placed beyond doubt if they could sup- 
port it with an autos ephe, or “he said 
it.’ We had his esoteric and exoteric 
philosophy—his private and public dog- 
mas, It was the peculiar privilege of 
the esoteric members—who were the 
genuine disciples—to receive a full ex- 
planation of the whole doctrine of Py- 
thagoras. To others it was delivered in 
brief precepts and dogmas under the 
concealment of symbols. The exoteric 
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members were taught after the Egyptian 
manner—by images and symbols, which, 
our authority remarks, must have been 
exceedingly obscure to those who were 
not initiated into the mysteries of the 
school.t They who were admitted to 
this privilege were trained from their 
first admission to observe invariable silence 
with respect to the recondite doctrines 
of their master. That his wisdom might 
not pass into the ears of the vulgar, we 
are told, they committed it chiefly to 
memory, and when they found it neces- 
sary to make use of writing, they were 
careful not to suffer their minutes to 
pass beyond the limits of their school. 
Masons, looking to the purity of the 
principles inculcated in the school of this 
Grecian sage, to the peculiar character of 
his ceremonies, the great respect he paid 
to the science of geometry, hail him as 
an ancient brother: and there is no 
doubt his mysteries were the most per- 
fect approximation to the original sci- 
ence of Vice-masonry.|| We are indebted 
to Pythagoras for several remarkable 
discoveries in geometry, music and as- 
tronomy.? 


Mr. Lewes states of his system, that 
there is more in the whole course of 
the history of philosophy more difficult 
to seize and represent accurately, and re- 
ferring the reader to that history for 
the position it occupies, we shall now turn 
to Socrates. Instead of rendering ac- 
cess to his teachings difficult to attain, 
all, from the least to the greatest, might 
learn of him without money and without 
price. He made it a principle to refuse 
to accept any remuneration. His teach- 
ings were free to all, He had no esoteric 
doctrines for the few and privileged. 
While professing to know nothing, he 
was wise and pure,—“‘ Athena’s wisest 
son.” He had almost entirely neglected 
the pursuit of physical science, and had 
employed himself almost exclusively in 
the study of Ethics—in determining 
what were the proper conceptions of 
right and wrong, and what course of 
conduct was most conducive to the hap- 
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piness of man—the great and prime end, 
after all, of his earthly pursuits. The 
questions which absorbed his contempla- 
tions were of that practical character to 
which allusion has been made, which 
concerned man’s happiness. Such as— 
What is piety? What isimpiety? What 
is the honourable? What is the base ? 
What is the just? What the unjust? 
What is temperate or unsound mind? 
What is the character fit for a citizen? 
What is authority over men?* He 
was absorbed in what regarded the life 
of the individual rather than in consid- 
eration of matter and the objective world. 
His reveries related to the government of 
the condugt of the microcosm rather than 
to the constituent elements of the cosmos 
and the laws by which it was governed. 
His mind had strided into its intellectual 
epoch. He took ground against atheism 
and the mere materialist, and maintained 
against the fool that there was a God— 
that the soul of man existed after the un- 
winding of this mortal coil. In his 
philosophy, truth—the truth—was the 
end and aim of his pursuit. That which 
he could not explain or fathom by the 
plummet of finity, and which his age 
was in the rear of, he did not, therefore, 
deny or reject, but suffered it to remain 
as he found it, subject to any future ray 
which might be subsequently shed over 
its mysterious and profound depth by the 
light of future development or investiga- 
tion. Temperance, benevolence, piety, 
justice—these with him were the things 
that were needful. Great in his dogmas, 
he was great in his mode or method of 
elucidating them. The Socratic method 
was not only a mode of argumentation ; 
it included a life-acting principle. As 
was his demeanor as a private citizen, so 
was his conduct in these public positions 
to which he was called. He manifested the 
same sense of justice, the same unswerving 
adherence to the laws that he professed, 
taught and practiced in his life, as in his 
death. There are two instances which 
may be referred to in which his name 
prominently appears in the history of 
Athens. He refused to impeach the six 





generals who were accused of having 
neglected those who were killed or wreck- 
ed at the famous battle of Arginuse. 
Deeming the mode of procedure against 
them illegal, he boldly voted against 
their execution. The other occasion was 
during the reign of the thirty when Soc- 
rates was commanded, as we read, to- 
gether with others, to seize and bring to 
Athens Leon of Salamis, a man repre- 
sented as blameless in life but of large 
possessions, which, it is said, was not only 
a sufficient crime of itself in the estima- 
tion of his persecutors, but acted as a 
strong stimulus to their avarice. Soc- 
rates refused to obey, fearless of all per- 
sonal consequences. Thus his actions 
were the results of his principles and 
philosophy, one of the prominent dog- 
mas of which was, that “no outward 
violence could render the virtuous man 
criminal or really unhappy.” But al- 
though his poverty was, perhaps, the 
cause of his safety in this case, his death 
was finally compassed. This was effected 
after the downfall of the thirty, whose 
tyranny and oppression he so fearlessly 
resisted and despised. He became ob- 
noxious to the Sophists. Indeed, it was 
perhaps to their malevolence that his 
persecution and death may be traced. 
In Greece, as in all popular governments, 
eloquence was the mighty lever by aid 
of which the political aspirant became 
elevated to the highest positions in the 
gift of the people. It formed, indeed, 
an essential element in the character of 
him who aimed to attain prominence and 
power. In our own land its power is 
felt and acknowledged. The Sophists 
professed to teach this art by which, not 
only was power and prominence in the 
State to be obtained, but wealth also. 
They professed to teach the art of advo- 
cating each side of a question regardless 
of the justice of either. They ignored 
truth whenever it opposed itself as a 
barrier to success. The Athenian peo- 
ple were passionately fond of controversy. 
They delighted to oppose one antagonis- 
tic principle to another purely for sake 
of argument or disputation. In this view 
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they were not unlike the individual of 
whom Sidney Smith speaks, who was so 
fond of disputation that he would not 
hesitate to get up out of his bed at mid- 
night, put his head out of the window 
and contradict the watchman who was 
erying the hour. The tendency of the 
sophistical school was to retard the progress 
of truth. Ascharacterized by an English 
writer, “‘ theirs was a narrow and contract- 
ed theory of the abstract value and na- 
ture of truth. Its aim was to show that 
the worse was the better reason. For 
teaching this they charged and received 
large fees. It was declamation without 
knowledge, subtlety without comprehen- 
sion, paradoxical without ingenuity, a 
display of the form without the essence 
of reasoning, a fruitless and barren ex- 
ercise of the noblest powers of the intel- 
lect, undertaken, not for the high and 
noble purpose of extending, but check- 
ing the progress of sound knowledge and 
truth among mankind.”* Such a train- 
ing, it has been thought, induced skep- 
ticism—for, by disregarding truth asa 
thing nothing-worth, they became doubt- 
ers.f To this point we shall have oc- 
easion to refer hereafter. Protagoras, 
an eminent one among them, is said to 
have held that knowledge was mere 
opinion or sense. To Pilate’s interroga- 
tory he doubtless would have replied, 
truth is that which each individual be- 
lieves to be so. Just as is the vulgar no- 
tion of the theory of the Bishop of 
Cloyne, regarding the term matter as 
popularly understood, that which is seen 
—not in its philosophical sense, a sub- 
stance, substans, lying under phenom- 
ena—matter only exists when there is 
a mind to perceive it, nothing exists but 
what is perceived, or, it has no objective 
existence independent of mind. So, in 
like manner, knowledge or truth, accord- 
ing to Protagoras, was that only which 
was perceived by the individual—or, 
that which each believed to be true was 
true. Hence, whatever he did not be- 
lieve to be so was not true. So that 
truth was made to have no objective, 
independent existence; it was not an 
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outward standard, but was made to de- 
pend upon what has been called the un- 
stable and shifting quicksand of indi- 
vidual belief.t A manifest absurdity— 
for, opposite and antagonistic assertions 
might be and are believed by different 
individuals. But truth is objective. It 
is outside of man. Its existence is in- 
dependent of man’s conception of it, 
This is so both in physics and morals. 
To be assimilated it must be brought by 
man within the realm and range of his 
subjectivity. It is to him an objective 
rule, astandard of measurement exterior 
to him; a law both in the physical and 
moral world to which man’s subjective 
notions of it must be made to conform, 
and by which his belief and notions and 
conceptions of it must be measured as 
by an authorized and prescribed stand- 
ard. Like the definition of law, it may 
be said to prescribe what is right and 
prohibit what is wrong. The Bible, 
the Bible—proclaimed Chillingworth— 
is the religion of Protestants. True. 
But the Bible is not the leather, the pa- 
per and the ink of which its external form 
is made up—these may be regarded as its 
accidents. Its meaning constitutes its es- 
sence. It is the truth of the Bible which 
is really the Bible. This meaning—this 
truth—is a unity; but individual opin- 
ion, individual conception, have made it 
a plurality. But it is said, as Plato 
said, whatever appears true to the in- 
dividual mind is true to it. If this be 
so, how are we to view the doctrine of 
the Christian metapbysician? In his 
sublime enunciation of the doctrine of 
the resurrection, St. Paul startlingly 
proclaims, “If Christ be not raised, 
your faith is vain.”—As if he had said, 
if it be not a truth existent and objec- 
tive, independent of individual belief 
and conception, that Christ has been 
really and objectively raised from the 
dead, no belief of yours, no subjective 
notion of yours, that he has been so 
raised from the dead can be of any ben- 
efit to you whatever—“ your faith is 
vain,” your belief is in an untruth, an 
unreality ; it is no truth; it has no ob- 
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jective existence; it is a mere fancy, 
and notwithstanding your sincerity in 
entertaining such a belief, ‘‘ you are,” 
nevertheless, ‘“‘ yet in your sins ;” and 
all those who have died, “fallen asleep,” 
entertaining such a notion, “have per- 
ished.” And so conversely. If Christ 
has been raised, no disbelief of individ- 
ualism can effect in any manner the ob- 
jective truth. It remains independent ; 
and in order to your benefit, it must be 
enbraced—become assimilated. What is 
the objective must become and be made 
by you your subjective. When, there- 
fore, we heed the cry, “the Bible, the 
Bible,” in which cry is contained the 
unlimited right and supremacy of the 
theory of private judgment and of indi- 
vidualism, it may be well to bear in mind 
that, after all, the Bible is the truth of the 
Bible, and that although this truth is not 
even dualistic, yet the principle of indi- 
vidualism has caused to spring up a mal- 
titude of pluralities, each claiming to 
have hold of truth, conflicting and antag- 
onisticassuch pluralities. Thus itwas with 
the Sophists—what each believed to be 
the truth was the truth. ‘‘ Matter,” said 
Protagoras, “in itself might be what- 
ever it appeared to each. All that is per- 
ceived by man exists—that which is per- 
ceived by no man does not exist. If one 
Opinion was as true as another, argued 
Protagoras, that is, if neither were 
true, it was nevertheless desirable for 
the sake of society that certain opinions 
should prevail; and if Logic was power- 
less, Rhetoric was efficient. And yet, 
Protagoras was a teacher of excellent 
morality, if not of the highest abstract 
views of the good.”* The denial, how- 
ever, of abstract Truth and abstract Jus- 
tice, though liable to be pushed to im- 
moral consequences, it is said, so far as 
such consequences were involved, was 
not maintained by the Sophists.+ It was 
against the skepticism of ine Sophists, 
and their dogmas that Socrates and St. 
Paul contended. 

We have noticed what has been said 
of doubt—that a disregard of truth leads 


[Joy 


to doubt, so doubt or skepticism leads to 
looseness of life or morals?{ Does not 
a regard for truth lead to doubt or skep- 
ticism, and is it not a disregard of truth 
that leads to looseness of life or morals? 
Is it not by doubting that we are led to 
examination in order that the mind in- 
stead of being at two, in a dualistic 
state with itself, may be finally brought 
to that oneness of condition which may 
be said to be its state of content? Has 
it not been by questioning, by doubt, by 
skepticism, that the falsity of long re- 
ceived opinions has been exposed, old 
errors exploded, and thus new additions 
made to the general fund of knowledge? 

“‘ This feeling of hesitation and of sus- 
pended judgment has in every depart- 
ment of thought been the invariable 
preliminary to all the intellectual revo- 
lutions through which the human mind 
has passed ; and without it there could 
be no progress, no change, no civiliza- 
tion. In physics it is the necessary pre- 
cursor of science; in politics, of liberty ; 
in theology, of toleration.’’|| It was a 
disregard of truth which rendered Com- 
modus and Elagabalus indifferent, not 
skeptical or doubtful, as to the Chris- 
tian religion. They cared not whether 
truth or error prevailed.2 It was a re- 
gard for truth, as they conceived it, and 
which made them honest and zealous in 
contending for it and its prevalence, that 
St. Paul, and Julian, and Aurelius, were 
bitter persecutors.§ Had the good Au- 
relius been more doubtful, more skepti- 
cal as to the truth of his own subjective 
convictions, he might have been led to 
make that examination which might have 
resulted in altering his ideas of the 
truth, The disregard of truth in Com- 
modus and Elagabalus, though accompa- 
nied by looseness of life and morals, did 
not lead to doubt or skepticism, but was 
the effect of indifference. In the opinion 
of the Bishop of St. David’s the precepts 
and principles of the Sophists favoured 
the natural propensities. So that each 
man’s opinion being the standard or 
measure of truth, inclination became the 
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standard or measure of good.* It may 
be readily conceived how strenuous, bold 
and uncompromising would be the oppo- 
sition to such a system of a lover of 
truth like Socrates. And he did oppose 
it. ‘‘ Whilst the brilliant Sophists were 
reaping money and renown by protest- 
ing against philosophy, and teaching the 
word-jugglery which they called Dispu- 
tation and Oratory, there suddenly ap- 
peared among them a strange antagonist. 
He was a perfect contrast to them. 
They had slighted Truth; they had de- 
nied her. He had made her his soul’s 
mistress ; and, with patient labour, with 
untiring energy, did his large, wise soul 
toil after perfect communion with her. 
They had deserted Truth for Money and 
Renown. He had remained constant to 
her in poverty. They professed to teach 
everything. He only knew that he 
knew nothing; and denied that anything 
could be taught. Yet he believed that 
he could be of service to his fellow-men, 
not by teachiug, but by helping them to 
learn. His mission was to examine the 
thoughts of others. What his mother 
did for women he could do for men. 
He was an accoucher of ideas,’+ An 
“intellectual obstetrician.” { 

The mode of argumentation introduced 
by Socrates has acquired for it the dis- 
tinctive name of the Socratic Method. 
According to Schwegler, the result of the 
Socratic Method was to lead the sub- 
ject to know that he knew nothing. 
This was the negative result, so-called. 
Its positive side, we are told, resulted 
from his assiduous questioning, by his 
interrogatory dissection of the notions 
of him with whom he might be convers- 
ing, whence he knew how to elicit a 
thought of which he had hitherto been 
unconscious—and how to help him toa 
pew thought.|| And this method, its 
positive side, is the so-called art of in- 
tellectual obstetrics—helping a man to 
deliver himself of a thought... This was 
his position, rather to help others to 
bring forth thoughts than to produce 
them himself—and, also, because he 
took upon himself to distinguish the 
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birth of an empty thought—a thought 
without life and still-born, as it were, 
from one, rich in its content, that is, we 
presume, its capacity and fullness or 
completeness.¢ 

It is clear to the least reflecting, that in 
order to gain the ear and confidence of 
him whom we wish to convince, it is wise 
to gain his good will. We must divest 
the hearer of all suspicion as to our mo- 
tives and impress him with the idea and 
truth that we desire to convince him, in 
order to his own building up. By the 
questions which Socrates propounded, the 
listener was led, as it were, impercepti- 
bly to the admissions designed. We se- 
lect out of the Memorabilia, a character- 
istic specimen which exhibits this method, 
Glaucon was a young Athenian who de- 
sired to enter into public life. Owing to 
his youth, inexperience and incapacity, 
his relations and friends wished to dis- 
suade him from the notion he had con- 
ceived, and had perhaps expressed this 
desire to Socrates, who “ meeting him 
by chance first stopped by addressing him 
as follows, that he might be willing to 
listen to him. 

Glaucon, have you formed an intention 
to govern the state for us? 

I have, Socrates, replied Glaucon. 

By Jupiter, rejoined Socrates, it is an 
honorable office, if any other among men 
be so; for it is certain that, if you attain 
your object, you will be able yourself to 
secure whatever you may desire, and will 
be in a condition to benefit your friends ; 
you will raise your father’s house and in- 
crease the power of your country; you 
will be celebrated, first of allin your own 
city, and afterwards, throughout Greece, 
and perhaps also, like Themistocles, 
among the Barbarians; and wherever 
you may be, you will be an object of gen- 
eral admiration. 

Glaucon, hearing this, was highly ela- 
ted, and cheerfully stayed tolisten. Soc- 
rates next proceeded to say— 

But it is plain, Glaucon, thatif you wish 
to be honored, you must benefit the State. 

Certainly, answered Glaucon. 

Then in the name of the gods, said 
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Socrates, do not hide from us how you 
intend to act, but inform us with what 
proceeding you will begin to benefit the 
State? 

But as Glaucon was silent, as if just 
considering how he should begin, Socra- 
tes said, as if you wished to aggrandize 
the family of a friend, you would endea- 
vor to make it richer, tell me whether 
you will in like manner also endeavor to 
make the State richer ? 

Assurediy, said he. 

Would it then be richer, if its revenues 
were increased ? 

That is at least probable, said Glaucon. 

Tell me then, proceeded Socrates, from 
what the revenues of the State arise, and 
what is their amount : for you have doubt- 
less considered, in order that if any of 
them fall short, you may make up the de- 
ficiency, and that if any of them fail, you 
may procure fresh supplies. 

These matters, by Jupiter, replied 
Glaucon, I have not considered. 

Well then, said Socrates, if you have 
omitted to consider this point, tell me at 
least the annual expenditure of the State; 
for you undoubtedly mean to retrench 
whatever is superfluous in it. 

Indeed, replied Glaucon, I have not yet 
had time to turn my attention to that sub- 
ject. 

We will, therefore, said Socrates, put 
off making our State richer for the pres- 
ent; for how is it possible for him who is 
ignorant of its expenditure and its income 
to manage those matters? 

But, Socrates, observed Glaucon, it is 
possible to enrich the State at the expense 
of our enemies. 

Extremely possible indeed, replied Soc- 
rates, if we be stronger than they; but 
if we be weaker, we may iose all that we 
have. 

What you say is true, said Glaucon. 

Accordingly,said Socrates, he who de- 
liberates with whom he shall go to war, 
ought to know the force both of his own 
country and of the enemy, so that, if that 
of his own country be superior to that of 
the enemy, he may advise it to enter upon 
the war, but, if inferior, may persuade it 
to be cautious of doing so. 

You say rightly, said Glaucon. 


In the first place, then, proceeded Soc- 
rates, tell us the strength of the country 
by land and sea, and next that of the 
enemy. 

But, by Jupiter, exclaimed Glaucon, I 
should not be able to tell you on the mo- 
ment, and at a word. 

Well, then, if you have it written down, 
said Socrates, bring it, for I should be ex- 
tremely glad to hear what it is. 

But to say the truth, replied Glaucon, 
I have not yet written it down. 

We will therefore put off considering 
about war for the present, said Socrates, 
for it is very likely that, on account of 
the magnitude of those subjects, and as 
you are just commencing your adminis- 
tration, you have not yet examined into 
them. But to the defence of the country, 
I am quite sure you have directed your 
attention, and that you know how many 
garrisons are in advantageous positions, 
and how many not so, what number of 
men would be sufficient to maintain them, 
and what number would be insufficient, 
and that you will advise your country- 
men to make the garrisons and advanta- 
geous positions stronger, and to remove 
the useless ones. 

By Jove, replied Glaucon, I shall re- 
commend them to remove them all, as 
they keep guard so negligently, that the 
property is secretly carried off out of the 
country. 

Yet, if we remove the garrisons, said 
Socrates, do you not think that liberty 
will be given to any body that pleases to 
pillage? But, added he, have you gone 
personally and examined as to this fact, 
or how do you know that the garrisons 
conduct themselves with such negligence? 

I form my conjectures, said he. 

Well then, inquired Socrates, shall we 
settle about these matters also, when we 
no longer rest upon conjecture, but have 
obtained certain knowledge ? 

Perhaps that, said Glaucon, will be the 
better course. 

To the silver mines, however, said Soc- 
rates, I know that you have not gone, so 
as to have the means of telling us why a 
smaller revenue is derived from them 
than came in some time ago. 

I have not gone thither, said he. 
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Indeed the place, said Socrates, is said 
to be unhealthy, so that, when it is ne- 
cessary to bring it under consideration, 
this will be a sufficient excuse for you. 

You jest with me, said Glaucon. 

I am sure, however, proceeded Socra- 
tes, that you have not neglected to con- 
sider, but have calculated, how long the 
corn, which is produced in the country, 
will suffice to maintain the city, and how 
much it requires for the year, in order 
that the city may not suffer from scarcity 
unknown to you, but that from your own 
knowledge, you may be able, by giving 
your advice concerning the necessaries of 
life, to support the city and preserve it. 

You propose a vast field for me, obser- 
ved Glaucon, if it will be necessary for 
me to attend to such subjects. 

Nevertheless, proceeded Socrates, a 
man cannot order his house properly, un- 
less he ascertains all that it requires, and 
takes care to supply it with every thing 
necessary ; but since the city consists of 
more than ten thousand houses, and since 
it is difficult to provide for so many at 
once, how is it that you have not tried to 
aid one first of all, suppose that of your 
uncle, for it stands in need of help? If 
you be able to assist that one, you may 
proceed to assist more; but if you be 
unable to benefit one, how will you be 
able to benefit many? Just as it is plain 
that, if a man cannot carry the weight of 
a talent, he need not attempt to carry a 
greater weight. 

But I would improve my uncle’s house, 
said Glaucon, if he would but be persua- 
ded by me. 

And then, resumed Socrates, when you 
cannot persuade your uncle, do you ex- 
pect to make all the Athenians, together 
with your uncle, yield to your arguments? 
Take care, Glaucon, lest while you are 
eager to acquire glory, you meet with the 
reverse of it. Do you not see how dan- 
gerous it is for a person to speak of, or 
undertake, what he does not understand ? 
Contemplate, among other men, such as 
you know to be characters that plainly 
talk of, and attempt to do, what they do 
not know, and consider whether they ap- 
pear to you, by such conduct, to obtain 
more applause or censure, whether they 





seem to be more admired or despised ? 
Contemplate, again, those who have some 
understanding of what they say and do, 
and you will find, I think, in all transac- 
tions, that such as we praised and admi- 
red are of the number of those who have 
most knowledge, and that those who in- 
cur censure and neglect are among those 
that have least. If therefore you desire 
to gain esteem and reputation in your 
country, endeavor to succeed in gaining 
a knowledge of what you wish to do ; for 
if, when you excel others in this qualifi- 
cation, you proceed to manage the affairs 
of the State, I shall not wonder if you 
very easily obtain what you desire. 


In Eutyphron, or of Holiness, one of 
the so-called divine dialogues of Plato, 
Socrates, as is usual, is one of the inter- 
locutors. In it the superstition of the 
Athenians and the plurality of gods are 
attacked in the hope, as is said, of bring- 
ing them to acknowledge the one God. 
They were a people opposed to innova- 
tion, and, it will be remembered, charged 
St. Paul with being a setter-forth of 
strange gods. Aristophanes, in his Com- 
edy of the Clouds, had represented Soc- 
rates suspended in a basket, giving out 
that he walked upon the winds. The 
philosopher was also represented as en- 
couraging parental disobedience, together 
with other false and unfounded charges. 
Socrates, it is reported, preferred Euripi- 
des to Aristophanes, and it has been sug- 
gested that the jealousy of the latter was 
stimulated to compose his Comedy. It is 
said to have no small influence upon the 
Athenian mind and induced acquiescence 
in the charges against the philosopher. 
The charge of corrupting the Athenian 
youth was attempted to be sustained by 
reference to the characters of Alcibiades 
and Critias, who had been his pupils, and 
the latter of whom is represented to have 
been one of the most cruel and uncom- 
promising of the thirty. 


Socrates disdained to follow the preva- 
lent custom of appealing to his judges, 
and refused to avail himself of those 
means of moving them, which had been 
resorted to on such occasions by those 
charged with capital offences. He held, 
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we read, that “a prisoner arraigned 
ought not to make it his business to raise 
the pity of the judge—for a judge, said 
he, is not placed on the bench to oblige 
people by a violation of the laws, but to 
do justice pursuant to them. He swears 
to this purpose and his oath ought to be 
inviolable. An honest man should not 
solicit his judge to be guilty of perjury, 
and a judge should not suffer himself to 
be inveigled: else two innocent persons 
will become two criminals.” Such were 
the principles by which he was governed 
in this most critical period of his life— 
and such was the character of his defence. 
A perfect model, says Montaigne, of the 
conduct of an honest man in all the con- 
ditions of life —and especially of the man- 
ner how a person unjustly accused ought 
to defend himself. After citing a passage 
from his Apology, Montaigne continues, 
“Ts not this innocent, true, frank and in- 
fantile pleading, of an unimaginable lof- 
tiness and just beyond all example. 
Should a suppliant voice have been heard 
out of the mouth of Socrates? that lofty 
virtue have struck sail in the height of 
its glory? and his rich and powerful na- 
ture have committed his defence to art— 
and, in her highest proof, have renoun- 
ced truth and simplicity, the ornaments 
of his speaking, to adorn and deck itself 
with the embellishments of figures and 
equivocations of premeditated speech ? 
He did very wisely and like himself, not 
to corrupt the tenor of an incorrupt life 
and so sacred an image of human form— 
to spin out his decrepitude—the poor eke- 
ing of a year, and to betray the immor- 
tal memory of that glorious end. He 
owed his life not to himself, but to the 
example of the world.” So wrote Mon- 
taigne. But no effect was produced upon 
his judges. He was condemned to death. 
He resolutely refused to avail himself of 
the means of escape proffered by his 
friends, choosing rather to submit to the 
sentence passed against him, and thus to 
manifest his obedience to the laws, by 
firmly undergoing their penalty. The 
last morning of his life he passed in rea- 


soning with his friends on the immortali- 
ty of the soul and the happiness which 
results from a virtuous life. This has 
been preserved to us by Plato in his Pho- 
don. He then took the cup, and in the 
seventieth year of his age passed away. 

Such was the end of Socrates. We 
care not to notice the apparent inconsis- 
tency of ordering a sacrifice to Escula- 
pius. He doubtless knew that the sub- 
lime conceptions he entertained were too 
far in advance of the age in which he 
lived or of the people among whom he 
moved, to gain an entrance into the mind 
of the multitude. And, he may have 
conceived that the prevalent religion was 
better than none—or, that, even supersti- 
tion, or a plurality of gods, was prefera- 
ble to cold, stern, rigid, unhumanizing 
Atheism. Theirs was a religion—and, 
as such, had its forms and ceremonies— 
its outward and visible signs or symbols, 
which tended to raise the minds of the 
multitude and inculcate dependence upon 
unknown but acknowledged divine power 
or providence. 

We learn from Grecian Antiquities 
that the Athenians were not only ready 
and willing to worship their deities, but 
they made and consecrated new ones. 
Besides this, they adopted the gods of the 
nations with whom they traded. Hesiod, 
as quoted by Bishop Potter, states there 
were thirty thousand gods inhabiting the 
earth. Not only so, they observed a feast 
of all strange guds. And for fear of 
omitting any, they erected altars to un- 
known gods. But none was allowed to 
be worshipped till approved by the Areo- 
pagus.* It was for acknowledging an 
unpatented god that Socrates, like St. 
Paul, was brought into accusation. It 
has been supposed} from the jurisdic- 
tion of this court and the nature of the 
crime with which he was charged, that 
Socrates was condemned by it. If so, his 
sentence seems the more surprising un- 
less we can reach the conclusion that in 
that early day this court had greatly de- 
generated. It is represented to us as re- 
nowned as the most sacred and venerable 
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tribunal in all Greece—remarkable for 
the justice of its decisions and the irre- 
proachable manners of its members. The 
qualifications of membership seem to have 
been most rigid, exacting and exclusive. 

To be seen seated in a public house was 
deemed sufficient to exclude an Archon. 
To laugh was regarded an unpardonable 
act of levity. In the days of its primi- 
tive purity, we are told, neither plaintiff 
nor defendant could complain of the jus- 
tice of its decisions. So widely extend- 
ed was its renown for ability, justice and 
integrity, that foreign powers submitted 
their controversies to its arbitration. Be- 
sides its jurisdiction over a multitude of 
crimes, matters of religion, blasphemy, 
contempt of the gods, of holy mysteries, 
and the legimisation of new gods, came 
within its province.* It was before this 
court, it will be remembered, that St. 
Paul was arraigned as a setter-forth of 
strange gods. The Apostle had not taken 
care to make known the new way first to 
the Areopagus. He was emboldened by 
the spirit and power of a far higher com- 
mission—a commission which made it 
wo to him, unless he preached the Gos- 
pel. Plato, it is said, was more circum- 
spect or less bold. He refrained from 
avowing his knowledge of a Supreme Be- 
ing, as such an opinion had not yet been 
patented by the Areopagus. Such being 
the nature and character of this court, it 
seems unaccountable, except we remem- 
ber the versatility of this people and their 
oath to uphold the national creed, how 
they could have condemned to death such 
a compatriot as Socrates, without mercy 
and without justice. Having the power, 
we may suppose they would have author- 
ized the demonium he acknowledged. 
The same spirit of aggrandizement which 
prompted the Athenian people to appro- 
priate the gods of their neighbors, is 
manifested in the oath prescribed for the 
Ephebi—or those who had attained ma- 
turity—‘‘ my endeavors to extend the do- 
minion of Athens shall never cease while 
there are wheat, barley, vineyards and 
olive-trees without its limits. 
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. It must be admitted, however, that 
there were apparent inconsistencies in 
the course of Socrates relative to his be- 
lief. There must be, more or less, in all 
human efforts to conform the conduct to 
the rule of the inner convictions. We 
incline to wonder why he enjoined and 
practiced, as we learn from the Memora- 
bilia, the observance of the national reli- 
gion and respect to the gods of the men 
of Athens—while, according to Rollin, 
no man of the Pagan world spoke of the 
Divinity and of the adoration due to Him, 
in so pure, so noble and so respectful a 
tone. We must, however, remember not 
only the high respect for the laws which 
he professed and exhibited ; but, we must 
likewise bear in mind the oath of the 
Ephebi, before cited, and upon taking 
which every Athenian became enrolled 
upon the list of citizens. “I will fight 
to my last breath for the religion and 
civil interests of the State. Iwill always 
submit myself to the laws and magis- 
trates; and I will constantly adhere to 
the religion of my forefathers.” Hence 
we may infer the jealousy of this people 
at any manifestation of unauthorized in- 
novation, especially in the matter of the 
national religion. 

In this, as in every other matter, their 
individuality became merged, absorbed, 
in that of Athea or Athens. In private 
life, frugal and poor. In every thing 
public and calculated to exalt the State, 
magnificent. With them, not like it was 
with the 14th Louis, [etat, c’est moi.— 
the State was every man—it was Athens, 
Attica, the people, the commonwealth. 
This national characteristic was forcibly 
exemplified in the splendid age of Peri- 
cles,—the age when Phideas, the sculp- 
tor of the colossal image of the goddess, 
and the architects and builders of the 
Parthenon and the Propylea flourished, 
and when those splendid works, together 
with the Long Walls, joining the Pirous, 
planned by Themistocles, carried on by 
Cimon and finally completed under the 
administration of Pericles, rose in their 
grandeur to adorn and fortify the city.t 
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Then it was that Athens presented an 
animating scene of enterprise, progress 
and improvement; when the chisel of the 
sculptor and the architect, with all those 
subordinate callings dependent upon 
them, were actively employed, and Athens 
presented to the eye of the beholder the 
aspect of a vast work-shop, where all was 
noise and bustle, activity and employ- 
ment, Carpenters and masons, smiths 
and turners, dyers and carvers and guild- 
ers, as we read, were thus employed at 
home while other occupations were called 
into exercise in the procurement of ma- 
terials and their transport by land and 
sea.* As the Bishop of St. David’s re- 
marks, the magnificence of the public 
buildings, when contrasted with the ex- 
treme simplicity of the private dwellings, 
expressed the majesty of the common- 
wealth, before which the greatness of the 
most eminent individual sank into no- 
thingness. They endeared the State in 
the eyes of the people. They were re- 
garded as monuments of the past—of 
Marathon and Salamis—and pledges of 
thefuture. The Parthenon and Propylxa, 
as the Bishop observes, were considered 
as trophies of Marathon and Salamis. 
They displayed the fruits of the patience 
and fortitude with which Athens had re- 
sisted the barbarians. But though liber- 
ty was their passion—liberty of thought, 
freedom of opinion and publication, in 
the matter of religion or religious belief, 
was among their mala prohibita. 

Inthe Memorabilia, Xenophon attempts 
to vindicate his master, and shows that 
Socrates used to sacrifice to the gods, and 
that he recommended they should be con- 
sulted by man in perplexing circumstan- 
ces. Xenophon is regarded as adhering 
more closely to his master’s cpinions— 
and on this account is preferred to Plato; 
who, being as is represented, of more ar- 
dent temperament and possessing an ea- 
sier and fuller flow of language, could not 
become a mere copyist, but tinges his 
master’s sentiments at times with the 
lively colors of his own imagination. 

Socrates was a man of a will of steel— 
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of all-pervading sincerity—of deep truth- 
fulness. Reason, in him, was as in all 
perhaps, a divine power; for, as Profes- 
sor Sewell has it, the Christian fathers 
uniformly assigned the knowledge of 
truth possessed by the ancients or Greek 
philosophers, just as much as the faith of 
Christians, to the same source, if not to 
the same kind of inspiration ; the Logos, 
or Word, or Reason of God. And if the 
so-called Christian fathers were right in 
this supposition, it would seem that more 
doubt and increased skepticism should be 
encouraged when reading statements 
which attribute the knowledge of truth 
attained by the ancients to those so-called 
primitive traditions traced from the East. 
And as the same Professor further states, 
in the passage already cited, it may be 
indeed true that when Greece was a la- 
zaar-house of morals, the noblest minds 
were raised up in her midst ; men sprang 
from her own soil to grapple with the 
plague. And that, instead of tracing to 
the East and to Eastern traditions, the 
so-called light of God’s primitive revela- 
tions, the light which the Grecian philo- 
sophic mind kindled for itself, and by 
which it walked, was, indeed, if not the 
same, at least akin to that, in its source 
of the Christian faith; the Logos, or 
Word, or Reason, the intellectua! power, 
original and inherent, given by God, by 
which these free thinkers of Greece were 
inspired and which they used as a power 
bestowed. In Greece, according to the 
rational theory of a remarkable writer, 
vigorous and original, man was less hum- 
bled by the external environment, than in 
the East. He thought more of his own 
powers; more of those of humanity, And 
so, human nature did not fall into that 
discredit into which it fell elsewhere. In 
Greece everything tended to exalt the dig- 
nity of war. The Greeks had more re- 
spect for human powers.{ In relation to 
the travels of some of the ancient philoso- 
phers in Egypt allusion has been before 
made. It is asserted that Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus were the only two an- 
cient writers who were acquainted with 
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Egypt from a personal knowledge.* In 
a note the writer cited says, ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing the positive assertions on this 
point, there is no good evidence for the 
supposed travels in Egypt of the earlier 
Greeks, and it is even questionable if 
Plato ever visited that country.” 

To forsake the beaten track of general 
opinion, and to boldly strike out into a 
new and untrodden path, requires a de- 
gree of self-reliance unrealized by the 
multitude. The possession of such self- 
reliance forms a prominent characteristic 
in the men of mark of every age. It is 
a distinguishing feature, marking them 
among contemporaries and challenging, 
compelling, if not their admiration, that 
of a succeeding age. To be sustained by 
such a subjective sentiment, requires for 
its basis the firm foundation of an abi- 
ding faith in the truth of the convictions 
by which the individual is swayed, link- 
ed to an animating hope in their ultimate 
triumph over ignorance, prejudice and 
conventionalism. No matter to what 
bloody extent persecution may be levelled 
against him. No matter how firm and 
enduring the chains which may shackle 
his perishable body. No matter what 
may be his sufferings when stretched 
upon the Procrustean bed of ancient or 


modern torture. No matter what may 
be the discouragements of his fellows, 
manifested in shrugs of incredulity at 
what may be deemed the mad musings of 
the visionary or the dreamer,—such a 
man is borne up against them all by the 
sustaining influence from within—an un- 
conquerable self-reliance which cheers, 
animates and bears him up to the end. 
His liberty may be cloven down by the 
arm of might, of political or ecclesiasti- 
cal intolerance and oppression—his life 
itself may be made to breathe forth, to be 
yielded up, a penalty for his steadfast ad- 
herence to the truth of his convictions ; 
but throughout all his trials, he remains 
firm and unconquered by a world of op- 
posers. The imperishable spirit of men- 
tal freedom, that bottomest foundation in 
the human soul, which has in every age 
burst up through the crust of ecclesiasti- 
cal and political usurpation; the protest 
of the soul against spiritual or political 
authority, the continuous assertion of 
the rights of conscience; the moral life 
of humanity ; will live forever.t Such, 
in kind, was the self-reliance of Socrates. 
Of his convictions, he has left to the 
world in the writings of his followers, the 
sublime evidence of a life incorrupt and 
accordant, 
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DOMESTIC LIFE IN FRANCE.* 


“ Dreadful people, these French! They 
have no domestic life. The very word 
Home is not to be found in their lan- 
guage. They live in the street, in the 
public gardens, in the cafes, in the thea- 
tres, anywhere but under their roof.” 
Such is the opinion which you will hear 
expressed by nine out of ten of all the 
Americans who go to Paris. Even those 
who are old residents confess with a sigh 
that this harsh judgment is but too 
true. To be sure, the fluent censor is a 
little embarrassed, if you ask abruptly, 
“Pray, sir, how many French families 
do you happen to know?” But he quick- 
ly recovers assurance, and answers glib- 
ly, “ Know? why have I been so many 
years in Paris, and do I not know peo- 
ple?” He knows everybody—that is, 
everybody that is to be seen in public. 
Perhaps he has received his education in 
Paris. He has been a student in the 
Latin quarter. He is an habitué of all 
the cafes on the Boulevards. He fre- 


quents all the theatres, and can tell (at 


least through his opera-glass) the box of 
every distinguished family. Nay, more, 
has he not been admitted into society? 
Can he not report the talk of French 
salons? Has he not had the entrée at 
Alexander Dumas’? Possibly at Lamar- 
tine’s and Guizot’s? Nay, more, swell- 
ing with Republican pride, has he not 
been invited to the balls at the Hétel de 
Ville, and even at the Tuileries ? 


After such a string of triumphant in- 
quiries, a modest stranger is pretty well 
“shut up,” and remains silent, as his in- 
formant follows up the victory; “ No, no. 
I tell you, there is no domestic life in 
France. A Frenchman lives only in pub- 
lic. The fireside, the foyer is hateful to 
him.” It hardly occurs to this confident 
talker that a man may visit a country, 
and even live in it, and yet, after all, not 
know much about it; that he may see 
thousands in the streets, in the gardens, 
or the shops, in business, or at court, 
and yet see none in the interior of their 


own dwellings; that, in fine, it is one 
thing to see people, and another to see 
and know family life. 

A stranger coming into Paris, sees only 
the outside of the French. The life he 
sees is the life of hotels. In the shops 
he meets only tradespeople and grisettes. 
At court he meets a class higher in posi- 
tion, but often no better in morals. But 
neither of these classes is the best repre- 
sentative of the finer qualities of the 
French character. The class most wor- 
thy of respect is the upper class—the 
haute bourgeoisie—composed of the weal- 
thier merchants and bankers, distin- 
guished advocates, learned professors, 
and literary men. This is the class 
which is most important to know to judge 
the French fairly, and yet into which it 
is most difficult to penetrate. 

To what, then, amounts this boasted 
knowledge of French society ? Travellers 
see the outside of Paris—the tinsel and 
gilded exterior of the French capital. 
But of its interior life they are almost 
wholly ignorant. Hence the opinions 
which they give, are about as intelligent 
as those of a Southerner who comes 
North in the summer to spend his money, 
and goes to Saratoga, and Newport, and 
Niagara. In New York, he stops at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, or the Metropolitan, 
and perhaps finds himself surrounded by 
flash men and fast women. He goes 
back, swearing that New York is the 
most dissolute, depraved, corrupt city on 
earth, when the poor fool has not been 
admitted to the intimacy of a single re- 
spectable family. 

The exclusion of such men from socie- 
ty is far more rigid in France then in 
America, for here the interior of a family 
is guarded with more sacred care than 
with us. French parents are quite 
shocked at the freedom with which 
American papas and mammas allow 
strangers to visit in their families. They 
are wary of those whom they admit to 
their households. They are suspicious 
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of foreigners more than of their own 
countrymen.. And with reason. For of 
the one or two hundred thousand stran- 
gers always in Paris, a large part have 
come for nothing but to enjoy a life of 
pleasure. And, I am sorry to add, that 
of all the mauvais sujets who infest the 
French capital, young Americans are 
about the worst. Hence it is not strange 
that our countrymen find it not so easy 
to circulate where they will, and even 
old residents complain that it is very hard 
to get into French society ! 

Ten years ago I spent six months in 
Paris. I saw the monuments of the city, 
I saw also a revolution, and many thrill- 
ing events. But of the domestic life of 
the French I saw nothing. Nor were 
others better off. At that time I hada 
friend there, a former member of Con- 
gress, who had spent a large part of his 
life abroad, who was in Paris when it 
was occupied by the Allies, and remem- 
bered distinctly the morning that Mar- 
shal Ney was shot. We lodged in the 
same house, and every day walked and 
dined together. This summer, when we 
went to Paris, I turned into the old street 
to see if, perchance, any trace of him lin- 
gered about the place. Lo, there he was 
still—in the same hotel, in the same room, 
dining every day at the same restaurant 
in the Palais Royal, and spending the 
evening at Galignani’s. Here he has 
been off and on for forty years, and yet, 
from what I know of his habits, I will 
venture to say that he does not know, 
with any intimacy, a single French fami- 
ly. And yet, if you were to ask him, he 
would deliver a lecture an hour long on 
the immorality of the French capital, 
and would be astounded if you were to 
intimate that there were portions of 
French society which he had not seen. 

But the second time that I visited 
Paris, it was with one who had been born 
in that city, and there passed all her 
early life. To come back to Paris now 
was like coming home. And so, no 
sooner were we within the walls, than we 
began to haunt the old familiar streets. 
What endless walks we took along the 
Boulevards, looking up to the fronts of 
the houses, half expecting to see the win- 


dows open, ard some dear, familiar form 
step out upon the balcony. So strong 
was the impression of these scenes revis- 
ited, that it was several days before we 
could muster courage to ask if those we 
knew were living or dead! Many a time 
we drove to a street of which we knew 
every stone in the pavement, and rang 
with a trembling hand, and asked if the 
loved ones were there still. Generally, 
if they had not died, they were living in 
the same house. The French do not 
change their abodes—and many, many 
we found in the same spot where we had 
parted years ago—merchants in the same 
counting-houses, lawyers giving counsel 
in the same chambers, artists in the same 
studios. How strange were the memo- 
ries which came back, as we turned into 
the old courts and passages, and heard 
our own footfall on the accustomed stair. 
Our friends included some of all profes- 
sions—lawyers, and physicians, and pas- 
tors, artists, and architects, and profes- 
sors. Time had made changes in their 
positions, if not in their habitations. 
One was a prosperous merchant, another 
a distinguished painter; one had served 
as an officer in the Crimean war, another 
had become a member of the French 
Academy. 

But in all we found the same cordial 
manner, the same warm, true heart. It 
was worth crossing the sea to witness the 
first look of surprise, then the joyful re- 
cognition, and the cordial greeting. Of 
course we cannot lift the veil from scenes 
so sacred. I will give you but a glimpse 
of one or two home-circles, which may 
show you how strong are the affections 
which bind together a French family. 
Among others whom we visited, was an 
old teacher of drawing. We found him 
and his wife still living in the same spot. 
I allude to them, not.to repeat how affec- 
tionate they were to us, but to note the 
love which existed among themselves. 
They had one son, who was a competitor 
for the National prize of engraving. 
These prizes are offered by the Govern- 
ment, and the successful candidate is sent 
to Rome, for five years, at the public ex- 
pense. But the tests to which they are 
subjected are the most rigid and severe. 
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Thecompetitors are shut up in the Louvre 
for three months, unable to go out or to 
see their friends. This young man was 
not permitted even to see his mother. 
When we were first in Paris, in June, 
he was undergoing this honorable im- 
prisonment. And when we returned in 
September, he had not yet been released. 
While this trial was going on, it was even 
painful to see the anxiety of the parents. 
This boy was their darling and their 
pride. His mother could hardly speak 
of him without tears—a touching rebuke, 
it seemed to us, to those mockers who 
say that there is no family affection in 
France. It was a relief to us when we 
saw, & few days after, that the concours 
was at last concluded. Partly owing to 
his age, for he was the youngest of all 
the competitors, the first prize had been 
awarded to another, but his name re- 
ceived honorable mention. He will enter 
the lists another year, and no doubt will 
be successful, 


But a few days before we left Paris, 
we went to seek a very old friend of Mrs, 
F., even from her school-days, a wealthy 


merchant in whose kind home she had 
passed many a happy day in her girlhood, 
when she had a vacation from her board- 
ing-school. We could not leave without 
seeing him. But was he still living? 
We had not heard from him for years. 


It was, therefore, with a mixture of hope 


and fear that we drove to the street, and 
stopped before the gate of the court. 
True enough, the name was still there. 
But this is often retained, even when the 
head of the house is gone. I ascended 
to the counting-room, and asked for Mr. 
T——. Instantly a gentleman, with a 
kind, open countenance, came forward to 
meet me. I asked if he knew Madame 
F., of New York. His face brightened 
at the name, as if he were about to hear 
tidings of his own daughter, and when I 
added that she was in Paris, and in the 
carriage at his door, he rushed down to 
meet her, with arms wide open, as if to 
embrace a long absent child. ‘“‘ Now 
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come right into my office, and tell me 
all about you.” Swiftly we went over 
the years that had passed. At length we 
rose to go. ‘“‘ Now,” said he, ‘Tuesday 
you come to dine with us. We are spend- 
ing the summer in the country, near St. 
Cloud. I shall write at once to your old 
friend, Mademoiselle ——, telling her 
that a very dear friend of hers has just 
arrived from America, and wishes to meet 
her.” The appointment was at once con- 
cluded, and the day found us at the place. 
It was a charming country box—just like 
an English Cottage, surrounded with 
trees, with a lawn in front. The family 
were sitting on the piazza, and our en- 
trance was a signal for a general saluta- 
tion. An hour later, the father, with his 
son, his partner in business, returned 
from the city, and the circle was complete, 
The mother of the family was absent. 
having gone to the Pyrenees for the 
health of a daughter. But beside the 
father was a maiden sister—the kind 
aunt who, in so many French families, 
performs the part of a second mother, 
and the former teacher and beloved friend, 
and the son with his newly-married bride, 
so simply and modestly dressed that it 
quite made me ashamed when I thought 
how American brides are flounced and 
feathered. We sat down to dinner in the 
merriest mood. What charming gaiety 
was there, what cordial manners, what 
hearty kindness, what true domestic af- 
fection and happiness! Those were gol- 
den hours. Here, then, I exclaimed, is 
the proof that there is no domestic life in 
France! All I can ask for my country- 
men is, that their hills and valleys may 
be dotted-all over with spots as bright 
and green. 

This is not an isolated case. It is but 
a fair specimen of what may be found 
everywhere in France, in this upper mid- 
dle class. The same tender affection, the 
same devotedness to each other, the same 
constancy and truth, are the light of ten 
thousand happy homes. 


* * ¥ * 
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XXIV. 


HOW THE TOWN OF STEPHENSBURG, OTHER- 
WISE NEWTOWN, WAS SOLD FOR A FLAGON 
OF PUNCH. 


The Captain proceeded toward the Or- 
dinary without further reflections, or at 
least utterance, and was soon entering 
the door of the main apartment. 

A disagreeable picture awaited him. 
The handsome widow was leaning fa- 
miliarly upon Monsieur Jambot’s shoul- 
der, and conversing confidentially with 
that gentleman. Whether she had heard 
the sonorous neigh of Injunhater, and 
arrayed for his rider’s benefit this pleas- 
ing little tableau—or whether the idea 
of making her admirer jealous had never 
entered the mind of the lady, we cannot 
say. But she certainly exhibited great 
surprise and confusion. Monsieur Jam- 
bot only scowled. , 

On this trying occasion Captain Wag- 
ner acted with that consummate know- 
ledge of the female character which his 
friends declared made him so dangerous. 
He squeezed Monsieur Jambot’s lily 
white hand with the warmest and most 
fraternal regard—greeted Mrs. Butterton 
politely but with easy indifference—and 
then turning his back in a careless way, 
proceeded to converse with Mynheer 
Van Doring, taking no further notice 
either of the Frenchman or the lady. 

The result of this stratagem was soon 
apparent. Mrs. Butterton pouted, toss- 
ed her fair head, and abandoned the vi- 
cinity of Monsieur Jambot, whose teeth 
began to grind against each other. 

Captain Wagner did not move. He 
was perfectly absorbed in his conversa- 
tion with the fat landlord. 

The lady lightly touched his shoulder : 
—he turned indifferently. 

‘“*‘ Why do you treat me so unfriendly, 
Captain ?” said the lady; “all because 
I was looking at that music ?” 

“Unfriendly, madam!” ejaculated the 
Captain, “I am not unfriendly—but I 
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know too well what is expected of a sol- 
dier in presence of the fair sex. As you 
were conversing with Monsieur Jambot, 
I was too polite to interrupt you.” 

And the Captain raised his head with 
martial dignity and hauteur, with which 
was mingled a proud misery. 

Mrs. Butterton put her handkerchief 
to her eyes and sobbed. The Captain set 
his teeth together, and summoned all 
his resolution. 

Another sob issued from the handker- 
chief. Monsieur Jambot rose to his feet 
with ferocious rapidity. In a moment 
his little dress-sword was drawn, and he 
had confronted the Captain, whom he 
charged, in a voice hoarse with rage, with 
making Madame “ grieve.” 

Captain Wagner drew his sabre, cour- 
teously saluted, and took his position 
with the coolness of an old swordsman. 
It was then that Mrs. Butterton threw 
herself between them with sobs and 
tears, beseeching them to be friends—for 
her sake, for the sake of goodness, gra- 
cious—and on other grounds. 

“For the sake of a lady,” returned 
Captain Wagner coldly, ‘‘ I am prepared 
to do anything. But blood will come of 
this, or the devil take it! Blood, sir!’ 


And the Captain struck ferociously the 
hilt of his sword, which weapon he slow- 
ly returned to its scabbard. Monsieur 
Jambot declared his entire willingness 
to fight all the Capitaines in the world, 
singly or together—and then with his 
hands superbly placed upon his hips, 
and his hat cocked fiercely, sauntered 
carelessly from the apartment. 


Then commenced a terrible scene be- 
tween the Captain and Mrs. Butterton. 
We forbear to relate the particulars. The 
lady was the pleader—the soldier was 
the dignified listener. For a long time 
he remained obdurate—in the end he 
melted. When Mrs. Butierton brought 
him Jamaica with her own fair hands, 
and provided all else which he wished, 
with smiles breaking through tears, the 
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Captain fairly succumbed. He took the 
chubby hand and kissed it gallantly— 
declared he was more her devoted slave 
than ever, and then busied himself in 
mingling his morning dram, for which 
he possessed a receipt known only to 
himself. 

“ Really, my dear madam,” said the 
worthy, now completely mollified by the 
sight of breakfast coming in, “ you are 
the paragon of your sex. You resemble 
the goddess Diana, or I’m a dandy !— 
Diana rising from the sea; for which 
reason she was called Diana Urainy. 
You are her very image !” 

“‘La! Captain!” said the lady with 
a simper, “you are really too flatter- 
ing |” 

At the same moment a loud and harsh 
noise on the stairway was heard calling. 

*““Who’s that, in the devil’s name?” 
said the Borderer. 

“ Oh, only Major Hastyluck, who slept 
here last night.” 

“T’ll wager my head against a six- 
pence that he didn’t see the way to bed, 
madam.” 

And the Captain’s black mustache 
curled until his long white teeth resem- 
bled icicles pendant from the eaves of a 
house. 

“T fear he was—intoxicated,” was 
Mrs. Butterton’s reply with a divine 
smile; “ how shocking !” 

“Oh dreadful, awful, really deplora- 
ble, my dear madam, and what’s he call- 
ing for?—there again! like the grow! of 
a bear, or I’m a dandy !” 

In fact Major Ifastyluck was calling 
violently to old Hans, the waiter. 

“Goming, sir,” said Tans quietly: 
and ascending leisurely, he was heard 
conversing with the Major. He reap- 
peared and announced that Major Has- 
tyluck was impatient for his morning 
draught. All at once a brilliant thought 
struck the Captain. He had secured the 
votes of precisely one half of the justi- 
ces, for the establishment of the county 
seat at Winchester—and Major Hasty- 
luck’s vote would decide all. The reflec- 
tion stimulated the worthy to a tremend- 
ous exertion of politeness. This was no 
less than to send up to the official gen- 


tleman the flagon of delightful punch 
which he had just brewed, with every 
ingredient, and in the highest perfec- 
tion. 

“Take that up, Hans, my hogshead,” 
said the soldier handing him the cup, 
“‘and present it to the Major with the 
respects of Captain Wagner.” 

Hans obeyed and very soon descended 
again, with a request on the part of the 
Major that Captain Wagner would brew 
him another supply. To this task the 
Captain, who had meanwhile attended to 
his own wants, addressed himself im- 
mediately—and very soon after the jus- 
tice made his appearance. He was a 
little weasen man, with a dried up phys- 
iognomy, of a fiery red hue, and carried 
himself with an immense affectation of 
dignity and superiority. 

“* My dear Major !” cried the Captain, 
“Tam really delighted to see you—you 
arrive at 2 moment when my heart is 
open, just as breakfast is coming. How 
is your health ?” 

“ Hum !—hah !—thank you, Captain 
Wagner, pretty well, pretty well. You 
are lately arrived, sir ?” 

“Precisely, from Belhaven on the 
Potomac down there.” 

“ A thriving place.” 

“Yes, but by no means equal to Win- 
chester, or I’m a dandy!” 

“Hum !—perhaps—hum !” 

And with these oracular words Major 
Hastyluck sat down to breakfast, slightly 
staggering as he did so. His appetite 
once satified, he rose with the same orac- 
ular expression and air. The Captain 
soon followed, and lighting a corn-cob 
pipe with a reed stem which he took from 
the mantlepiece, he addressed himself 
to business, 

“How did you like that beverage I 
sent you, my dear Major ?” said the Cap- 
tain sending forth clouds of foamy 
smoke ; ‘‘ was it a scorcher—as mild as 
milk, and as strong as a yoke of oxen? 
eh ?” 

“It was a pleasant draught,” return- 
ed the justice, “I will freely say, more 
pleasant than any which I have tasted 
for many years—ahem !” 

“The fact is I make it by a receipt 
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known only to myself and my respected 
grandmother—/formerly known by that 
excellent lady I mean—and as she has 
now, alas! paid the debt of nature, you 
understand, I am the sole depository of 
the receipt.” 

This announcement seemed to excite 
unusual interest in the breast of the 
Major. He assumed a coaxing expres- 
sion, and said in a wheedling voice, al- 
most wholly divested of his habitual 
pomposity : 

“Is it a very great secret, Captain ?” 

‘Secret !” cried the soldier, “I be- 
lieve you! I promised my venerable 
grandmother that no one should ever 
worm it out of me.” 

“That is unlucky. I’d give a great 
deal to have it, Captain.” 

‘Understand me,” added the Bor- 
derer curling his mustache, and assum- 
ing a serious expression, “‘ there was one 
condition to my promise: that those .in- 
dividuals who proved themselves my true 
friends should participate with me.” 

‘Ah! indeed! Well, I trust you re- 
gard me as one of those—hum !” 

“That depends upon circumstances, 
my dear Major. You can easily con- 
vince me, however. Prove yourself my 
friend—vote for Winchester for the coun- 
ty seat.” 

“Winchester? Why what interest 
have you there, Captain ?” 

“What interest? Can you ask? Aro 
you ignorant, my dear friend that I pos- 
sess large and valuable estates immedi- 
ately in that vicinity? I and my friends, 
General Adam Stephen and Colonel Car- 
ter, are the real owners of all this region, 
or the devil take it. We let Fairfax live 
yonder as a favour—and to make a long 
story short, I want the county seat at 
Winchester.” 

The Major shook his little withered 
head doubtfully. 

“Very well, my dear comrade,’ re- 
turned the Captain, “I don’t need your 
vote as yet—but I warn you that you 
have lost the only chance of getting my 
receipt.” 

The Major groaned. 

“ Will nothing else do, Captain ?” 

“ Nothing.” 


“ And if I were to make the bargain,” 
he added looking round guardedly, 
“ would it be confidential ?” 

“ Confidential? I wouldn’t breathe it 
to myself.” 

“Then it’s a bargain!” returned the 
worthy, ‘and now for the receipt.’ 


“Wait a moment, my dear Major,” 
said the Captain ; “in business matters 
I always like to proceed regularly. Let 
me draw up something in the shape of a 
little contract—it will prevent mistakes.” 

And going to a table he requested the 
fair widow to supply him with pen, ink, 
and paper. This was soon done by the 
smiling lady, and the worthy Borderer 
spread a sheet before him, and dipped 
the pen in the ink. After a moment’s 
reflection, during which he assisted the 
operations of his intellect, by tugging 
violently at the black fringe upon his 
lip, he traced upon the page, in a large 
sprawling hand, decorated with a myriad 
of ornamental spatters, the following 
lines : 


“It is hereby agreed between Captain 
Julius Wagner, otherwise called Captain 
Bloody Longknife, and Major Gideon 
Hastyluck, a justice of Frederick, in the 
parish of Shenandoah, which is a fine 
country or I’m a dandy, that in consid- 
eration of Captain Julius Wagner, some- 
times called Julius Caesar Wagner, giv- 
ing up to the said Hastyluck the receipt 
for making rum punch, which receipt, the 
said Wagner got from his aged and much 
deplored grandmother, who resided in 
Stafford county, and on account of never 
sending for doctors, a sort of people that 
she never could bear, succeeded in liy- 
ing to almost the truly surprising and 
wonderfu! age of a hundred years—that 
as aforesaid, in consideration of Captain 
Wagner’s giving to the said Major Has- 
tyluck the said receipt, the said Hasty- 
luck shall vote for Winchester, when the 
next court comes to fix the county seat, 
as they are bound to do, at the town of 
Winchester, which will prove in the 
opinion of us, the undersigned, the fu- 
ture seat of empire of the Valley. 

“ And to the faithful discharge of the 
conditions in this paper, binding on us, 
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we, the underwriters, pledge our respec- 
tive words, and fix our seals—Captain 
Julius Wagner intending immediately 
to brew a flagon of the drink above 
mentioned, wherewith both parties shall 
wet the bargain.” 


Captain Wagner executed a masterly 
flourish beneath this document, which he 
evidently regarded with much pride and 
satisfaction—and then affixed his name 
in letters nearly an inch long. Major 
Hastyluck with a business-like air did 
the same, and the Borderer put the 
agreement in his pocket,” 

“ And now for the punch, Captain— 
the receipt and the ‘flagon’ which I 
think you speak of brewing in the latter 
portion of that document’” 

“It shall be forthcoming at once, my 
dear Major—at once.” 

And first carefully writing down the 
desired formula, the worthy soldier ap- 
plied himself to mingling the new sup- 
ply in silence. Ere long it was rapidly 
descending the insatiate throat of Major 
Hastyluck—as to the Captain he was 
chuckling to himself and muttering, 

“T’ve the majority now, or may the 
—hum! your health, my dear Major, 
your very good health !” 

In this way was the town of Stephens- 
burg sold for a flagon of rum punch 
and the receipt to make it. Kercheval 
in his History of the Valley, says ‘‘ Tra- 
dition relates that Fairfax was much 
more partial to Stephensburg than he was 
to Winchester,” but an opponent “ out- 
generalled his Lordship, and by treating 
one of the justices to a bowl of toddy, 
secured his vote in favour of Winches- 
ter, which settled the question.” This 
is Mr. Kercheval’s account—the reader 
is left to judge of the relative credibility 
of the opposing historians—that gentle- 
man and ourselves. 


XXY. 
THE DAGGER IN THE HEART. 


The occupants of the apartment were 
engaged as we have described, when a 





step was heard upon the staircase, and 
the next moment Falconbridge entered. 


Since that night, on which Captain 
Wagner had warned him in his gloomy 
and satiric tones against ‘‘ panthers” 
and their wiles—since those mocking 
and mysterious words had resounded in 
his ears, Falconbridge had lived like one 
inadream. His quick instinct told him 
that the soldier meant Miss Argal. There 
could be no doubt upon that point. His 
studied coldness toward the young lady, 
his grim expression when he encounter- 
ed her, the shadow on his brow when 
her name even was mentioned—all this 
left no room for doubt : 


Falconbridge had shut himself up in 
his room, and the storm began to mutter 
in his heart. His thoughts like hounds 
unleashed darted forward and backward, 
circling over the whole of his life past 
and future. Then they returned with 
furious mouths to tear their master. 
Could this be anything but the merest 
dream, as wild and unreal as the sick- 
liest chimeras, haunting the fancy of 
the invalid turning and tossing on the 
couch of fever? Suspect those brilliant 
limpid eyes of dissimulation !—suspect 
that open and beautiful brow of conceal- 
ment!—those tender lips of falsehood, 
of treachery! Treachery? Were wo- 
men treacherous? Could eyes and lips 
and sighs and bashful glances lie? It 
was incredible, monstrous! If this were 
so, then everything was unreal—the 
world a mere phantasmagoria—and life 
a cheat, a lie, a miserable, horrible de- 
lusion ! 

Such thoughts do not pass through 
the heart for the first time without mak- 
ing it bleed. The brow which is racked 
and furrowed by them, never afterwards 
can be as smooth. The sincere and no- 
ble honesty of this man’s nature made 
the blow one of inexpressible agony. 
Suspicion was no customary guest with 
him—it pierced him mortally. Like a 
rusty and jagged blade directed by an 
unskilful haud, and turned from mere 
wanton cruelty in the wound, it stretch- 
ed him on the bed of torture. 


He pondered thus throughout the long 
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hours of the dreary night, and for all 
those hours succeeding. He sent away 
the food brought to his room, almost un- 
tasted. More than once he mounted 
his Sir John and galloped toward Mr. 
Argal’s—but it was only to return with- 
out going thither. 

“Well, well,” he said on the morn- 
ing when he re-encountered Captain 
Wagner as we have seen, “all this shall 
end. I will know; I ‘will not labour un- 
der this terrible suspicion! Suspect 
her? I do not. I would almost as 
soon suspect an angel, Still that singu- 
Jar look of the soldier as he spoke !— 
those words full of sneering coldness! 
Yes, this shall end—I mean it!” 


And passing his hand across his fore- 
head, which was clouded and pale from 
suffering and want of rest, he de- 
scended. 

“Give you good day, Captain,” he 
said in his clear voice; “I thought I 
heard your cheerful accents.” 

“Why, welcome, welcome, comrade,” 
returned the soldier warmly, and grasp- 
ing the young man’s hand as he spoke, 
“T swear the sight of you is good for 
sore eyes, or I’m a dandy !” 

The Captain seemed to feel what he 
said. His rude martial countenance al- 
ways softened as he gazed at Falcon- 
bridge—his penetrating eyes grew wist- 
ful; this man who had fought against 
the hard, rough world so long, and en- 
countered so much selfishness, falsehood 
and deception, appeared to experience a 
real delight in the company of his 
younger companion, and to regard him 
with a strange affection. 

“I’m dooms glad to see you after 
having so long a slang whang with Fair- 
fax,” added the soldier, ‘but you are 
looking! badly, Falconbridge; you are 
like a ghost. What’s the matter ?” 

“Nothing, nothing, comrade.” 

“You want fresh air, or I’m mista- 
ken.” 

“T really think you are right, Cap- 
tain, and I’m going to take some. I 
see Sir John coming to the door.” 

“Oh, you ride—you are going to 
see-—” 
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“Miss Argal,” interrupted Falcon- 
bridge with his clear, proud look, full of 
open sincerity and truth; “it is three or 
four days since I saw her.” 
And going to the door, he threw a crit- 
ical glance at Sir John, who whinnied 
with pleasure at the sight of his master. 
The young man with his delicate hand, 
half covered with lace which filled his 
great barrel sleeves, caressed gently the 
white neck of the thoroughbred; and as 
he gazed at the beautiful animal, full of 
spirit and fire, his weary brow cleared 
up slightly. 
All at once a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. He turned round. Captain 
Wagner was beside him; and his face 
wore the same cold and gloomy expres- 
sion which had characterized it on the 
night ride. 
“Falconbridge,” he said in a low, 
earnest tone, “have you any confidence 
in me—do you regard me as a true man, 
as an honest soldier, as a friend ?” 
“Yes,” said Falconbridge passing his 
hand slowly over the neck of the animal, 
and speaking in‘a very low voice. 
“Well, you do me no more than jus- 
tice. I swear to you that I love you as 
I would love a son, though you’re no 
chicken, but a stout-hearted and stout- 
armed cavalier, or the devil take it! 
Well, I act as your friend when I say, 
take care what you do! Beware!” 
And turning away, the soldier who 
had lost all his cheerfulness, and gay 
spirit, slowly re-entered the house. 
Falconbridge followed him with his 
eyes until he disappeared—turned even 
paler than before, and a sort of lurid 
light broke from his eyes. He evidently 
hesitated for a moment whether to follow 
and extort from the soldier a complete 
explanation of his meaning, or seek it 
from the person accused. His hesitation 
did not last long. He set his teeth to- 
gether like a vice, leaped into the saddle, 
and driving the spur into the side of his 
horse, set forward like lightning on the 
road to Mr. Argal’s. 

He drew up at the door so suddenly 
that his horse was thrown upon his 
haunches. In a moment he had entered 
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the house, and was in the presence of 
Miss Argal, who greeted him with the 
warmest favour. 

“You have been away so long!” she 
said in her caressing voice, and witha 
look from her black lustrous eyes full of 
such electric fascination that it turned 
the young man’s head almost; “so very 
long—for nearly four days !” 


XXVI. 


FALCONBRIDGE PARTS WITH HIS MOTHER’S 
RING. 


The breast of Falconbridge thrilled 
with a vague excitement—and in the 
presence of the beautiful young woman, 
so innocent and pure-looking, his racking 
suspicions began to disappear, and his 
confidence to return. Were not those 
suspicions mere folly—a baseness and 
disloyalty even? Could any one look 
into that fair face and believe for an in- 
stant that it masked a heart full of guile? 
For the instant his possessing thought dis- 
appeared—he no longer doubted—he 
yielded to the enchantment of eye and 
lip and voice. 

But this change could not be perma- 
nent, Falconbridge was no weak and 
vacillating individual whose moods at the 
moment govern his opinions, and actions. 
Those acrid and bitter meditations dur- 
ing the long hours which he had passed 
in loneliness and silence had impressed 
him too deeply. Thus his face became 
overclouded, and his head drooped. To 
the soft and caressing reproach contained 
in the words, ‘‘ You have been away so 
long!” he therefore replied with sorrow- 
ful calmness : 

“ Are you sure you cared to see me?” 

The young lady turned her head aside, 
and a slight colour like the first blush of 
morning stole over her cheek. Then from 
the red lips came in a whisper almost, 
the words: 

‘“* Very sure.” 

Falconbridge gazed at her for a mo- 
ment with an expression of ardent love, 
mingled with bitter anguish, and said, in 
suppressed tones : 


* You are so beautiful !—so very beau- 
tiful! Are you true?” 

She turned her head quickly and fixed 
upon him a glance which seemed intend- 
ed to read his very soul. Then an ex- 
pression of coldness and hauteur rose to 
the beautiful face, and she said with 
frigid ceremony : 

* Are you aware of what you are say- 
ing, Mr. Falconbridge ?” 

‘“* Yes, yes—unhappily I am,” was the 
young man’s painful reply, “and I can 
understand your resentment. You find 
my accent harsh, my words insulting 
even. You see that this question is not 
an idle jest, Miss Argal. You start at my 
address, at my coldness, the solemnity of 
my demand. But the question is not 
asked by chance. I most solemnly pro- 
pound it! Not my lips, not my words, 
no! my heart, my soul cry out to you. 
Answer me, for pity’s sake, for the sake 
of all that is pure and truthful !” 

The cold expression in the eyes of the 
young lady, grew ice. With a frigid 
erection of her superb head, she said : 

“ Are you unwell Mr. Falconbridge, or 
is your mind affected ?” 

** No, no! I am well, if a man whose 
heart dies in his breast is well! Iam 
sane if a mind stretched on the rack may 
be called sane! I mean what I say—I 
have heard what makes me ask—do not 
demand whatitis, I cannotreply. I suf- 
fer so poignantly that I must put an end 
to my distress, or it will put an end to 
me! For worlds—for the universe I 
would not pain you—-I would die a thous- 
and deaths rather—undergo any thing!” 


He was interrupted by the voice of the 
young lady. That voice had suddenly 
changed. It was no longer cold; her 
manner had passed from hauteur to an- 
guish. Turning aside and covering her 
face with her handkerchief, she sobbed 
repeatedly, and at last uttered the broken 
words : 

“Tf you—would not—-pain me—why, 
do you speak—so—cruelly to me—so un- 
feelingly—so—” 

There the voice died away. 

The accents went to the young man’s 
heart, The sobs smote down all his cold- 
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ness. The sight of the lovely form bent 
down, and shaken with agitation dissipa- 
ted all his resolution, and drove away 
every suspicion, as the winds of March 
drive away the clouds from the clear blue 
sky. 

All the profound loyalty and truth of 
his nature was aroused—all his abhor- 
rence of injustice and unkindness. He 
took the young lady’s hand in his own— 
pressed it ardently,—and begged her for- 
giveness for his cruel and unfounded sus- 
picion. 

“Pardon me,” he said in his sincere, 
noble voice, casting upon his companion 
as he spoke a glance of unspeakable love, 
“pardon your poor friend for the harsh and 
insulting words he has uttered. I know 
not why I spoke so—I know not how these 
thoughts ever entered my unfortunate 
brain. Enough—in pity let us speak of 
this no more. So we are friends again— 
are we not?” 

And he bent forward to look into her 
face. That face was raised, and the 
black eyes were rivetted upon his own 
with a sorrowful forgiveness, a tender 
melancholy which were inexpressibly 
beautiful. They swam in tears—but 
through the tears broke a sad smile which 
made the heart of the young man beund 
in his bosom with wild delight. Carried 
away by a rush of emotion, he pressed 
the hand which he held to his lips and 
said passionately : 

“Do not weep—your tears make me 
wretched! Never shall I forgive myself 
for the cruel and unmanly conduct which 
I have to-day been guilty of. I came 
here with my heart on fire, my brain in 
a tumult--I have been unjust, insulting, 
mad, almost—I could not help it. I spoke 
thus because my mind was whirling 
round, my nerves trembling—-because— 
it will out, you must hear it!—because I 
love you !—yes, foolish, presumptuous, as 
you may think the words in a mere stran- 
ger—I love you—with honest, faithful 
love!” 


Enough, we forbear from pursuing fur- 
ther the details of the scene between the 
young lady and Falconbridge. We have 





little skill in reporting such dialogues, 
and must draw the veil over the rest. 

He remained until late in the evening, 
and, then returned at full gallop toward 
the Ordinary, his face the very imperson- 
ation of joy. At times he gazed wist- 
fully upon his left hand from which a 
ring was missing—a plain gold ring 
which had belonged to his mother. He 
had placed it upon the finger of the young 
girl, for she had plighted to him her troth. 

Here we would gladly leave the young 
cavalier—with his face smiling, his cheeks 
glowing—his pulse beating joyfully as he 
galloped on through the prairie and for- 
est. But the fatal current of our narra- 
tive keeps us beside him. Those smiles 
are brief ones—-the bloom of the happy 
cheek evanescent as the frail spring blos- 
som—the blow awaits him. 

He dismounts at the door of the Ordi- 
nary and enters. The fat landlord pre- 
sents him with a letter which he opens 
smilingly. 

Ten minutes afterward he is seated in 
his chamber, his brow leaning upon his 
crossed arms resting upon a table—his 
cheeks as pale as a ghost’s—his forehead 
moist with icy perspiration. The shud- 
ders which pass through his frame rattle 
the papers still clenched in his nervous 
grasp—but no groan issues from his lips. 

This is the letter accompanying another 
paper which is stained with blood. 


XXVII. 
WHAT THE LETTER CONTAINED. 


“* Mr. FaLconBRIDGE : 

“ After much doubt I address you, to 
warn you, as a friend against allowing 
your affections to be ensnared by Miss B. 
Argal. Ihave no right, sir, to pry into 
your matters, and maybe I will get no 
thanks, but your courtesy to me makes it 
impossible for me to see you duped, 
Captain Wagner will not speak out—he 
says that he has already said more than 
he had the right to—and I will therefore 
do so myself. The paper which I putin 
this letter will tell you all. The poor 
young man was a distant relative of mine 
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and died at my house. He wrote the pa- 
per just before his death. I will add no 
more, except that I have no private 
grudge against Miss Argal, and so remain, 
‘* Your real friend, 
“Saran Burrerton.” 


The paper was written in a firm hand, 
obscured in several places by stains of 
blood, and ran as follows: 

“T am about to commit suicide. Be- 
fore putting an end to my miserable life, 
I will relate the circumstances which im- 
pel me to the act. My mind is perfectly 
sane, my memory good—I will speak 
calmly. This is my history. 

‘I was left an orphan at twenty, with 
no brothers or sisters around me--my 
only brother who was older than myself 
having perished as we thought on a sea 
voyage. Iwas rich,—the entire property 
of my parents having reverted to myself. 
I enjoyed country life on my property, 
and was fond of the society of young la- 
dies, but never loved any one until I met 
with Bertha Argal. Her father rented a 
small farm near my own considerable es- 
tate, and I met with her frequently and 
conceived a passion for her. She wasand 
is the most beautiful woman that my eyes 
ever beheld. Unfortunately she is desti- 
tute of all those noble qualities which 
should accompany beauty. She is false 
and as cold as ice—heartless. But I will 
not say more—-let the event show. 

“I loved her passionately, and very 
soon commenced paying her my address- 
es. She received them with manifest 
favor. It was not long before I confessed 
my affection, and she told me with tears 
and blushes that she loved me as ardently 
as I said I loved her. I will never forget 
her words or her looks; they are engra- 
ven on my memory. Well, to be brief, 
we were contracted in marriage; it was 
fixed for a day not more than three 
months off, when my elder brother who 
had been given up as lost at sea, five 
years before, suddenly made his appear- 
ance. He had been taken prisoner by a 
Spanish vessel, carried to Cadiz, and 
thrown into a dungeon there, as a suspec- 
ted character; his identity being mista- 
ken. He had finally been liberated how- 
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ever, and so came back. I need not tell 
any body who knows me, that I did not 
regret this, or grudge my brother the es- 
tate which as eldest son he deprived me 
of; reducing me from an independent 
gentleman of large possessions, to a de- 
pendent on his bounty. I loved him, and 
he loved me. I looked up to him; he 
was my superior in mind as in strength 
and stature ; and I was content to occupy 
my rightful position of younger brother 
and inferior. 

‘Not long after his return Harley saw 
Bertha Argal, and in spite of his know- 
ledge of my engagement, loved her. In 
this there was no disloyalty—no inten- 
tion to become my rival. Ie would have 
scorned the imputation, and struck the 
man who hinted it. But he loved her. 
He could not help it. The dazzling beau- 
ty of the girl; her fascinating bewilder- 
ing witchery, were too much for his reso- 
lution. I saw that he loved her, but at 
first gave myself no sort of uneasiness 
about it. I knew that Harley was the 
pink of honour and truth; he would as 
soon cut off his right hand as commit a 
base action; and as to Bertha Argal, I 
was quite at rest. At that time I laugh- 
ed at the idea of treachery in a creature 
so pure and beautiful. Well, the sequel 
willshow. Six months after my brother’s 
arrival the young woman began to grow 
cold toward me, and warm toward my 
brother. I told her of it; she laughed 
in my face. She grew fonder and fonder 
of my brother. I became angry. She 
sneered at my anger. If I was displeas- 
ed, she said, at my brother’s attentions, 
why not bring it to the decision of arms? 
we both -wore swords! These satirical 
words impressed me horribly ; the young 
woman was coming out in herreal colours, 
I said nothing and terminated my visit ; 
but I went again the next day, for I had 
no will to resist, I was mad about her. 
Thus things continued until a month ago. 
Then I found that she had been poison- 
ing my brother’s mind against me. He 
became cold to me, and ere long my pres- 
ence in the house, our father’s house, be- 
came an evident constraint on him. One 
morning, however, he returned from Mrs, 
Argal’s, whither he had been on business 
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with a strange glow in his cheek, and 
greeted me with long-disused affection. 
He seemed to look at me compassionately. 
Something told me that this foreboded 
evil, and I galloped over to see Bertha. 
I had guessed so correctly. She embra- 
ced that occasion, she said, to inform me 
that I might give up all thoughts of mar- 
rying her; she had no reason to give ; it 
was her decision! She looked like a 
queen as she spoke, and I remained fora 
moment looking at her, pale and silent. 
Then I said, ‘ was this what made Harley 
so kind to me; so compassionate? Did 
you inform him of your intention?’ 
‘Well Sir,’ was her reply, ‘suppose I 
did? I beg you will in future confine 
yourself to your own affairs, and not sub- 
ject me to the inquisition.’ She was fu- 
rious, but as beautiful as an aroused 
leopardess. I was white with rage, but 
I loved her passionately still. I glared 
at her for an instant, and then replied, 
‘This will end badly Miss Argal—no 
young lady can trifle with a gentleman 
with impunity.’ Her lip curled and she 
said coolly ‘Oh you mean you are going 
to fight Harley? Well, why don’t you 
try itsir? Are you afraid that he is a 
better swordsman and will finish you? I 
have no doubt this is your objection, and 
I don’t believe you would dare to face 
him!’ I solemnly declare that these 
were her exact words. I leave the read- 
ers of this paper to decide if in many 
cases they would not have produced that 
awful tragedy, a mortal contest between 
brothers. I said nothing however; I 
looked at her with pale and trembling 
lips only, and went away. Three days 
afterwards, Harley was called to Mr. Ar- 
gal’s again, and on his return looked se- 
rious and troubled. ‘Miss Argal is a 
singular person,’ he said to me after din- 
ner with great gloom; ‘can she wish to 
place you and me, Charles, opposite each 
other with swords in our hands? I should 
so imagine from her conversation to-day ; 
a strange person!’ I did not reply, ex- 
cept by some commonplace. I loved the 
young woman still with too passionate a 
love. I could not speak against her. 
For more than two weeks thereafter I 
was her slave, her dog. I crawled back 


when she lashed me away, and tried to 
kiss the hand which struck me. I say 
this, because all the trath shall be known. 
I have no resolution, I never had any; 
I am the powerless victim of this infatu- 
ation ; and if this moment Bertha Argal 
were to enter the room, and smile on me 
—even after all—I would obey her in 
anything she commanded. 

“But my narrative must come to an 
end. Four days ago I went to see her for 
the last time. She met me with scorn 
and satirical smiles, which soon became 
sneers. Sol had determined not to be 
whipped away, had I? she asked: I had 
come sneaking back to moan out that she 
no longer loved me; that she loved my 
brother, which she now begged leave to 
inform me was a fact, and that I was 
wretched. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘all you say 
is true.” ‘Then you are a fool for your 
pains, sir,’ she said, ‘and your presence 
makes mesick. You a brother of Harley, 
Austin! you with your feeble snivelling 
complaints and begging, the brother of 
that strong resolute man! Yes, sir! I 
love him, and he shall love me; and if 
you don’t like that you may put an end to 
yourself; it will be a matter of very small 
interest tome!’ I looked at her as she 
spoke, and shuddered. She was super- 
humanly beautiful; I would have given 
all the countless worlds of the sky, had I 
possessed them, to have clasped her for a 
single momentin my arms. She saw her 
influence over me, and her lip curled. 
‘ You haven’t resolution however for the 
act,’ she said, ‘If I were a man, and 
fortune went against me, I’d do as the 
ancients did, get rid of life. And now, 
sir, you will please leave me. I am tired 
of you. Ah! there comes Harley!’ 
And turning her back on me, she hasten- 
ed to the window and smiled at the visi- 
tor. 

“T set my teeth close, put on my hat, 
and went out. Harley andI passed each 
other with some constraint on his part; 
I was quite calm, for I had made up my 
mind. I returned to the hall and wrote 
on a piece of paper which I knew would 
meet my brother’s eye, the words: ‘ Think 
well, before you marry Bertha Argal, 
brother. She has broken my heart—at- 
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tempted to drive me to a bloody combat 
with you, knowing who would be victor, 
and now advises me to end my despair 
by my own hand. I obey, for life has no 
longer any charms for me, Farewell.’ 
I signed this and have come hither to 
Mrs. Butterton’s to write and leave this 
paper. 
“In five minutes I shall be dead. 
“CuarRLes AvsTIN.” 


These were the words which Falcon- 
bridge read—then his glance fell upon 
these others in addition, in Mrs. Butter- 
tou’s hand writing. 

“The poor boy was found dead when 
we ran at the explosion of his pistol. 
This paper was lying on the table. Mr, 
Austin returned it to me, not wishing to 
keep it; he has since left the country.” 

Falconbridge remained motionless 
throughout the entire night. As the sun 
streamed in, he raised his face which was 
covered with a deathly pallor and groaned. 


XXVIII. 
THE THREADS OF THE WOOF. 


Hours, days and weeks have fled away 
since the scenes and events which we 
have endeavoured to place before the 
reader’s eyes. The year wanes fast. The 
brilliant sunlight of October has yielded 
to the hazy influences of November. The 
sky is no longer blue: the trees are dis- 
mantled of their svlendid trappings. Un- 
der the chill heaven of a leaden colour, the 
broad face of nature resembles some great 
hall, from which the gorgeous hangings 
have been torn, the trophies of banners 
removed—in which the lights are slowly 
going out, as after a great revel, when 
the guests have all departed. 

The plover cries on the lea—the wild 
geese wing their way toward the south— 
the crane stalks with a sombre and weird 
air among the shallows of the water- 
courses, dreaming, you would say, of 
other lands—and from the north-west 
wander from time to time chill, cutting 
winds, preluding the approach of winter. 


But the human hearts beneath the 
chilly sky beat as before. The person- 
ages of our drama follow, as before, the 
bent of their diverse passions, humours, 
and desires. The hot blood in their 
veins pulsates, and hastens to and fro, as 
strongly. 

Lord Fairfax and Captain Wagner hold 
interminable discussions on the state of 
the border, and the best means of defence, 
now that the Indian inroad may be soon 
expected, if it is to come. The worthy 
soldier is content to pass his time thus— 
alternately debating with his Lordship, 
and pursuing his own special campaign 
against the enemy at Van Doring’s Ordi- 
nary: he sleeps, and eats, and drinks, 
and philosophizes, not without many 
camp expletives, uttered in a jovial and 
sonorous voice, the sound of which seems 
encouraging to the Earl, for he greets 
these outbreaks on the part of the Cap- 
tain with his uniform grim smile. 

Meanwhile George is occupied by his 
own affairs also. He surveys the sur- 
rounding lands assiduously for the Earl ; 
sleeps often in the woods, his head rest- 
ing on his knapsack; and it happens 
that the direction of his toils is often to- 
ward the south. 

There the great Fort Mountain raises 
its double wall, blue against the dun 
heaven, and within the embraces of the 
shaggy arms—perched like an eagle’s 
nest in the declivity of the mountain— 
he sees the cottage in which Cannie lives. 
He loves the little maiden now with the 
fondest devotion. She has become all 
the world to him, and dwells in his 
thoughts wherever his footsteps turn—in 
the prairie, and the forest, by night and 
by day; it is always Cannie of whom the 
youth is dreaming ; around her he weaves 
that tissue of romance and fancy which 
the bounding heart of youth adorns with 
such resplendent gems. George goes 
often to the mountain dwelling, and there 
all the outer world disappears, He is 
alone in the great universe with one 
whose grave, sweet smile lights up his 
life—whose frank, open brow is the mir- 
ror of truth and goodness—in whose 
eyes he finds the charm which only exists 
for the youthful lover. And Cannie now 
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no longer looks upon him as a stranger. 
He has become day by day, more an in- 
fluence upon her life—her innocent heart 
beats fast when his tall and erect figure 
enters the doorway—when his sunny 
smile, lighting up the firm lips, and 
frank, true face, beams on her. She does 
not disguise her affection now, for she 
knows it is returned—but her fondness 
for her youthful companion never betrays 
itself in a manner repugnant to the most 
delicate maiden modesty. It is Cannie’s 
nature to be honest and true—but she is 
ripening into a “ young lady” now ; and 
so George can only guess from the seri- 
ous smile, and kindly eyes, her secret. 
Their lives glide on thus, and no incident 
breaks the serene charm of the spell 
which is woven day by day more closely 
around the young hearts of the maiden 
and the youth. The old grandfather is 
alone with his books, his chemical ma- 
chines, or with whatever occupies his at- 
tention—they are by themselves in the 
world of reverie and fancy. It is true, 
that from time to time as they wander 
like happy children along the mountain 
side, or to the lofty brow of the sleeping 
giant, that a shadowy figure follows and 
marks the way they take—but this figure 
is unseen by them, It is the young In- 
dian whom the reader has once looked 
upon, on that beautiful day of October— 
hidden among the leafy branches of the 
great oak, and descending to follow, then, 
as now, the footsteps of the pair. He 
still preserves his air of grave and lofty 
dignity—his eyes have the same expres- 
sion of mild truth and honesty—his lips 
move as before, and utter the sad mur- 
mur which seems to indicate a possessing 
thought. His eyes never wander from 
the form of Cannie when she is in the 
circle of his vision—he seldom betrays 
any other emotion than a jealous, watch- 
ful guardianship over her—if his features 
contract slightly, and his broad bosom 
heaves, when she bestows upon her com- 
panion some little mark of her affection, 
this exhibition of feeling is soon sup- 
pressed—the old gravity returns; and 
the young chief glides into the deep 
woods, and disappears, as lightly and si- 
lently as a shadow. 


And -Falconbridge—what of him? Has 
the darkness which enveloped all his life 
upon that awful evening, when he read 
the letter of the suicide, been dissipated ? 
Wholly. A few days afterwards he en- 
countered Captain Wagner at the Ordi- 
nary ; and the soldier who had been in- 
formed by Mrs. Butterton of the step 
which she had taken, almost feared to 
meet the young man, or witness his ago- 
ny. He expected to find Falconbridge 
bowed to the earth with anguish—to hear 
only groans and stifled sighs—to see, in 
the pale cheek, the lack-lustre eye, the 
drooping form, those evidences of suffer- 
ing which betray the victim of despair. 
Instead of such a figure, he saw Falcon- 
bridge happy, smiling, buoyant. His 
head rose proudly erect; his eyes shone 
with a joyous light; his lips were 
wreathed with smiles; and he was the 
picture of one across whose brow a cloud 
has never passed. The worthy Captain 
started, and looked with unfeigned aston- 
ishment upon his companion. The quick 
eye of Falconbridge discerned at once 
the meaning of this expression. He 
laughed gaily, and then said with earn- 
est simplicity : 

“I know why you start so, comrade— 
why you are astounded at seeing me thus 
happy-looking. That well-meaning lady, 
your friend, has doubtless told you of 
her warning me. It was honest and kind 
in her—but it made me very miserable.” 


“And then,” said Captain Wagner 
gloomily, “what happened afterwards ?” 

“What happened? Why what could 
happen, comrade? I went to the person 
charged with this awful duplicity and 
heartlessness, I asked her to say what 
was the real truth—and I heard it. She 
raged at the accusation; vainly attempted 
to extort from me the author—and then 
giving way to her feelings, burst into 
tears, and told me all, explained every- 
thing.” 

“Oh! she explained everything, did 
she?” said Captain Wagner, with gloomy 
irony, “no doubt she made all quite 
clear.” 


“Oh, perfectly ! How could your friend 
have seriously thought that paper written 
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by the poor unfortunate youth who killed 
himself, an actual narrative of facts?” 

“Tt was all a romance then ?” said the 
Captain with the same sardonic contor- 
tion of his lip, “ it was only a little im- 
aginary story which he amused himself 
in writing, to wile away the time before 
he blew his brains out !” 

“ Captain, Captain!” said Falconbridge 
earnestly, “your voice has a terrible 
sneer in it, your curling lip betrays scorn 
and incredulity !” 

“Well, it betrays what I feel,” re- 
turned the soldier, looking at the young 
man with wistful and melancholy eyes; 
“it talks plainly, does this curling lip 
you speak of, or ’'madandy! But Ill 
uncurl it; I’ll sneer no more; I’ll not 
wound you Falconbridge—and have only 
to say that ’twas truly unfortunate that 
this mad youth made up such a horrible 
story.” 

“Mad!” said Falconbridge quickly, 
“then you heard of his madness!” . 

“No,” said Captain Wagner, “ but I 
haye no doubt that is the fair young 
lady’s explanation.” 


“Yes! assuredly! who could have 
doubted it? The truth is that the un- 
happy lover’s tale was only the sick fancy 
of a diseased mind, He did pay his ad- 
dresses to Miss Argal—he did love her 
passionately—but she told him frankly a 
hundred times that she could not respond 
to his affection. She tried to do this as 
kindly and tenderly as possible, but her 
reply only enraged him. There was a 
tendency to madne.s in his family, and 
this made her peculiarly anxious to soothe 
him. He would not be soothed however ; 
in their last interview he yielded to a 
crazy fit of wrath—he rushed furiously 
away, with his hand upon his forehead, 
and three days afterwards Miss Argal 
heard with inexpressible astonishment 
and horror that he had put an end to his 
life. The statements of the paper were 
the mere fabrications of his rage and 
madness—the creations of a diseased in- 
tellect, aiming at revenge. That is all. 
Is not the explanation perfect ?” 


“Yes,” said Captain Wagner, as calm 
and cold as ice, “ perfect. I have rarely 


heard anything so simple. And what 
did you do with the dead man’s letter.” 


“T begged it of Mrs. Butterton, she 
yielded—it is ashes.” 


Captain Wagner moved his head up 
and down with the same icy expression ; 
set his teeth firmly together; and, after 
a moment’s silence, said in a low voice: 


“Falconbridge, are you a fatalist ?’’ 


“A fatalist?”’ said the young man, 
looking curiously at his companion, 
‘“‘gurely not, comrade. God rules us and 
directs our lives—all issues rest in his 
merciful hands, and we are told that not 
even a sparrow falls without the know- 
lege of the kind Father of the Universe, 
I trust all to him—as I pray to him night 
and morning as my mother taught me at 
her knee: No, I am not a fatalist.” 

“Well, from this moment I am,” said 
the soldier with a sombre glance, “I don’t 
deny your religious views—they are right 
I’m willing to acknowledge—but I am 
none the less, from this day, a fatalist !” 

With these words the Captain entered 
the Ordinary, and Falconbridge, with a 
serious expression, mounted his horse to 
go to Mr. Argal’s. 


This was the state of things, in con- 
nection with the main personages of our 
narrative, at the moment when we again 
take up the thread of events. From this 
time forth, each day and hour, every- 
thing ripened and advanced toward the 
catastrophe of the drama. 


XXIX, 
THE ARREST. 


Across the prairie, sobbing mournfully 
now in the chill, autumn wind, under the 
bare boughs of the forest, studded here 
and there with evergreens, which only 
looked more cheerless from the surround- 
ing desolation—through the sparkling 
waves of the Shenandoah, and into the 
rugged defile of the Fort Mountain, 
George passed at a rapid gallop, his eyes 
full of gloom, his brow powerfully con- 
tracted. 
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Lord Fairfax had informed him that 
on this day “Old Powell,” as he was 
called, would be arrested on some charges 
made against him by a justice named 
Hastyluck, and the officials would proba- 
bly go early. 

George had received this information 
on the night before, with utter horror 
and astonishment, and had besought Lord 
Fairfax, if the charge were witchcraft, 
to dismiss it as absurd and ridiculous. 
His Lordship had replied coolly that this 
was quite out of his power, even if con- 
sistent with his convictions ; all he could 
promise was, that no act of oppression 
should be performed, if he could prevent 
it; and with this Georgo was compelled 
to be content. 

He scarcely slept, and at day-break 
was on his way to the mountain. 

Scarcely moderating the speed of his 
horse, whose mouth was filled with foam, 
he rapidly ascended the steep bridle path, 
and reached the door of the little man- 
sion. 

The scene which greeted him made his 
cheek flush and his eyes flash fire. 

The officers of the law had already ar- 
rived, and placed the old man under ar- 
rest. One of them was curiously exami- 
ning the strange coin which George had 
seen on a former occasion, and which the 
man had picked up from among some 
books on a table—the other was about to 
place upon the wrists of old Powell a 
pair of iron hand-cuffs, in spite of the 
tearful and trembling prayers of little 
Cannie, who had clasped the arm of his 
shaggy overcoat, and begged him, crying, 
not to use them. 

George advanced quickly into the apart- 
ment, and confronting the officer, said 
sternly : 

“That is quite unnecessary, sir! Mr. 
Powell cannot escape from you!” 

The officer turned hastily, and said 
with an insolent scowl : 

** Who are you pray ?” 

““My name is of no importance,” 
George returned with haughty sternness; 
“it is enough, sir, that I command you in 
the name of Lord Fairfax to conduct the 
prisoner unfettered to Van Doring’s Ordi- 


nary.” 


And. putting his hand into his breast 
he extended toward the person whom he 
addressed a slip of paper, upon which 
was written : 


“T desire, and if necessary require, 
that the prisoner Powe.' may be treated 
with all respect, and espec:u.'y brought 
to Court without hand-cuffs. 

“ FarRFax. 

“Greenway Court, 5th Nov. 1748.” 


George’s foresight had led him to ask 
this favour of the Farl, which had been 
readily granted—and the vulgar official 
had no courage to resist. He scowled at 
the young man whose cold, fixed look 
upon his face, cowed him in spite of him- 
self, and putting the hand-cuffs in his 
pocket, growled: 

“Well, it’s nothing to me; and you, 
old fellow, just come along with you? 
You’ll have a hard time of it, cuffs or no 
cuffs.” 

“Tt’ll be harder’n he thinks,” here 
put in the other worthy with a sneer, “if 
I aint mistaken, this is a counterfeit— 
he’s a coiner, as I’ve heard hinted.” 

A flash darted from beneath the shaggy 
white brows of the old man, and he 
reached forth to take the coin from the 
hands of the speaker. But the hand fell 
at his side. An expression of scorn 
which might have become a royal prince, 
passed over his features, and he turned 
away. 

“Mr. George,” he said, bowing with 
courtly gravity to the young man, “I 
need not say that I thank you from my 
heart for this kind and thoughtful action, 
Of the result of this foolish business I 
have no manner ef fear. I commit my 
child to you, in my absence—it is enough, 
to so honest a gentleman.” 

Then adding calmly to the officials, who 
were evidently impressed in spite of them- 
selves, by the dignity and coolness of his 
bearing,—‘ I will be ready in a few mo- 
ments to attend you,”—the old man en- 
tered the inner apartment. He soon re- 
turned wrapped in a comfortable . over- 
coat, which reached beneath the knee, 
and issuing forth, mounted the spare 
horse which had been brought for him, 
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How those intelligent gentlemen, the 
constables, had expected him to hold the 
bridle with his hands secured remains a 
mystery to this day—but the obstacle no 
longer existed—and with a tender kiss 
upon Cannie’s tremulous lips, and an- 
other bow to George, the prisoner set for- 
ward, between the two officers. 

We shall pass over the scene between 
George and Cannie--such distressing 
pictures are not to our taste. He con- 
soled her with every possible assurance 
calculated to calm her emotion—but all 
was in vain. The girl begged him with 
tears in her eyes, and nervous sobs to 
take her to her grandfather, and it was 
one of the hardest tasks which George 
had ever undertaken, to resist these mo- 
ving entreaties. He did resist, however, 
by an immense exertion of will, for he 
knew that to yield would be to add to the 
child’s unhappiness by showing her the 
old man, formally arraigned for trial— 
and all Cannie could procure from him 
was a promise that he would go at once 
and see that her grandfather was not 
treated cruelly. 

“ That should never be!” George said, 
with that flash of the eye which betrayed 
the depth of his character, and the 
strength of will lying beneath the calm 
exterior—he would go at once! there 
was nothing to fear ! 

And leaping on his horse, he put spur 
to the animal, and galloped at full speed 
down the mountain. 

Cannie followed him with her eyes, 
which the tears almost blinded, and 
prayed inaudibly for strength and protec- 
tion from One in whom she was accus- 
tomed to place all her trust. She saw 
George disappear in the forest—then re- 
appear in the open space, galloping vio- 
lently as before: and finally, on the 
banks of the river, saw him join the offi- 
cers and their prisoner. 

Then the whole cavalcade disappeared, 
and Cannie fell upon the bench of the 
little porch, covering her face with her 
hands, and uttcring sobs so passionate 
that her bosom and the long, fair hair, 
which had fallen, and now rested upon 
her shoulders, were shaken, as by a con- 
vulsion. 


XXX. 
LIGHTFOOT. 


She preserved this attitude still, when 
a footstep was heard upon the path near 
at hand, and raising her head she saw 
the young Indian, whom we have twice 
alluded to in our chronicle. 

He was clad as before, in fringed leg- 
gins, joined by a pliable garment of soft 
doeskin, reaching to his waist, which was 
encircled by a leathern belt, upon one 
side of which were secured a bundle of 
arrows:—his feet were protected by orna- 
mented moccasins, fitting tightly to the 
high instep and nervous ankle :—above 
his brow drooped, as before, the varie- 
gated plume, his badge of chieftanship. 
As he leaned upon his long cedar bow 
and looked upon the child—his bare 
breast slightly heaving, and his noble 
features full of tender pity and affection, 
he presented a subject for a great painter, 

Cannie rose quickly to her feet and 
hastening to his side, said hurriedly : 

“Oh, Lightfoot! I thought you were 
far away! I know you will help me! 
Can you take me over the river? Grand 
pa is to be tried, and I must not, cannot 
stay here!—Lightfoot, you are a good, 
true friend,—” 

She stopped, overcome with agitation : 
—one hand resting on his arm, her eyes 
turned up to his face beseechingly. The 
young Indian looked into the sweet 
countenance with a depth of affection, 
and asudden colour on his swarthy cheek, 
which betrayed the extent of the interest 
he felt in the speaker. But when he 
spoke his words were calm and measured 
—long training had made self-control a 
second nature with him. We shall not 
record his reply in the broken English 
which was all he possessed—though the 
sad, musical tones made that defective 
dialect not destitute of a singular charm. 

“Is not Lightfoot the true friend of the 
Mountain Dove,” he said. ‘He has 
known her very well, and loved her for 
many moons—and her father has been 
kind to the poor Indian who left his 
tribe to wander here among the places of 
his childhood.” 
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“ And you have been kind, very kind 
to us, Lightfoot. You have more than 
once kept the Indians from attacking us 
—and I would have died that day when 
the moccasin bit me, if you had not 
brought the herb to cure me. And now, 
Lightfoot, you must be my friend. You 
must take me over the river to Mr. Yeard- 
ley’s—I know he will let me go in his 
wagon to the court, Will you, Lightfoot? 
—do not refuse me, dear Lightfoot |” 

The swarthy cheek again coloured 
slightly, but the voice was calm when he 
said : 

*‘ Lightfoot loves the little dove of the 
mountain—he will do her bidding now 
and always—he would willingly die for 
her.” 

And with these grave words, which 
were accompanied by a sudden flash of 
the eye, in which might have been read 
an expression of deep tenderness, the 
young chief assumed an attitude of one 
who waits patiently. 

Cannie hastened into the house: threw 
a cloak upon her shoulders: tied her chip 
hat under her chin, and came forth again 
quickly. The two then rapidly descended 
the mountain—the Indian often taking 
the little hand to assist his companion 
over some obstacle in the path—and thus 
they finally reached the river. Froma 
sheltered nook, overshadowed by a great 
drooping pine tree, Lightfoot silently 
produced a gum-log canoe, and placed 
the girl in it. A sweep of the long pad- 
dle sent it ten yards into the current, and 
they were soon on the opposite side of 
the river. As carefully concealing the 
skiff as before, the Indian and his com- 
panion then hastened on, and before very’ 
long came in sight of Mr. Yeardly’s. 
Lightfoot allowed the girl to go on alone 
—and from his hiding place saw her enter 
the rude mansion of the settler, before 
which a light wagon, drawn by a pony, 
was standing. In ten minutes she came 
out again with the rough but good-hu- 
moured borderer, who placed her in the 
vehicle, got in himself and drove off. 

Lightfoot leaned upon his cedar bow 
and followed the wagon until it was out 
of sight with his sad smile and look of 
wistful affection. He was thinking of 


Cannié’s parting words as she pressed 
his hand in both of her’s and said: 

“Come to our house to-morrow, Light- 
foot !—you are my dear, kind friend !” 

The words had made his breast thrill, 
and a joyful light had illumined his 
features.. Then the sadness came, and 
he murmured : 

“She loves the pale-faced youth. Iam 
nought to her. But Maniton will speak. 
It is well.” 

With these words he turned and dis- 
appeared in the forest. 


XXXI. 


HOW CAPTAIN WAGNER OVERTHREW GIS 
ADVERSARY. 


In the main apartment of Van Do- 
ring’s Ordinary, the worshipful justices 
of the county of Frederick were assem- 
bled, to take into consideration all ques- 
tions touching the order, defence, govern- 
ment, and general condition of the region 
under their supervision. 

The Ordinary had been selected for the 
place of meeting at the request of Lord 
Fairfax. As one of the pieces of busi- 
ness which would come before the wor- 
shipful justices was the selection of a 
permanent locality for the court, and as 
Winchester and Stephensburg contended 
for the honour and emolument in ques- 
tion—said his Lordship—it would be fair 
to meet on the present occasion at neither 
of those places. Thus they would enter 
the arena of friendly competition impar- 
tially and without undue advantage. 

These views had received the approba- 
tion of the enlightened justices and they 
had accordingly assembled from every 
direction at the Ordinary of Mr. Van 
Doring—riding every description of ani- 
mal of the horse species, and clad in the 
most extraordinary diversity of apparel. 
Some of them were gentlemen of the first 
class, and these were generally well dress- 
ed, with some pretensions to grace and 
elegance. But the majority were like 
Major Hastyluck, rather unfavourable 
specimens of their species—low-browed, 
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sharp-faced, wiry, keen-looking individu- 
als, who evidently had an eye to the main 
chance under all possible circumstances, 
and, like a celebrated gentleman of more 
modern times, thought it well to be 
“shifty in a new country.” 

A large crowd of a nondescript char- 
acter had assembled on the occasion— 
hunters, trappers, settlers,—many of them 
portly Germans, others trim, active 
Scotchmen :—and this crowd moved about 
in front of the Ordinary, drank system- 
atically of Mynheer Van Doring’s Ja- 
maica, and during the first hours of the 
day, entered with enthusiasm into the 
business of trading horses—the animals 
being, for the most part, plain to the in- 
spection of all, at the long rack in front 
of the tavern door. 

About twelve o’clock a decided sensa- 
tion was created in the crowd by the ap- 
pearance of a large English chariot, 
drawn by four glossy horses, from which 
vehicle, when it paused before the door, 
descended his Lordship, the Earl of Fair- 
fax, Lieutenant of the County of Frede- 
rick, and President of the body of justices. 
Lord Fairfax, who carried into the wilds 
of the New World something of the Eng- 
lish idea of the propriety of full dress, 
on occasions of ceremony, was very richly 
clad. His coat was of brown cloth, deco- 
rated with embroidery; his waistcoat of 
yellow silk, ornamented with flowers in 
silver thread; from his bosom protruded 
amass of snowy ruffles, and his peruke 
was carefully powdered. Around him, 
as he issued from the chariot, he drew 
the folds of a rich red velvet cloak—and 
then inclining his head slightly to the ad- 
miring crowd, he entered the Ordinary.* 

A quarter of an hour after the appear- 
ance of his Lordship, the sheriff was heard 
uttering his loud brazen “Oyes! oyez! 
oyez! Silence is commanded—humhum— 
humhum—hum !—God save the King!” — 
and the justices took their seats at a long 
table, at the further end of the apartment, 
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the Earl occupying a large arm chair in 
the centre of them. A little gentleman, 
with an irresistible business air, sat at one 
corner of the board with a huge volume 
bound in leather lying before him—and 
near the door, at a respectful distance 
from the members of the court, the crowd, 
—among whom might be seen Falcon- 
bridge, George and Captain Wagner con- 
versing,—looked on with interest. 

The clerk read some previous proceed- 
ings in a monotonous yoice—the justices 
consulted in a low tone with Lord Fair- 
fax ;—and then the Earl leaned forward 
and said, turning his head first to the 
right, then to the left: 

“Is the court prepared to vot® upon 
the selection of a county seat? I need 
not inform you, gentlemen, that the 
question will chiefly lie between Stephens- 
burg and Winchester. I shall, therefore, 
request each justice, as I address him, to 
pronounce one or the other name, which 
I will note down as it is uttered.” 

A considerable sensation among the 
crowd greeted these words, and a hub- 
bud of voices for a moment deafened every 
one. 

“ Silence in the court!” cried the sheriff 
with fierce indignation, “‘ silence, or the 
court room will be cleared |” 

“‘ No, sir! Winchester, or the devil take 
it!” resounded clear and sonorous in the 
sudden silence, and the sheriff started up 
with ferocious abruptness. 

“Silence! Captain Wagner, you are 
disturbing the court! Silence!” 

“My dear friend,” said the voice of 
Captain Wagner, as that worthy advanced 
from the mass, with clanking spurs and 
sabre, ‘‘I have the utmost possible re- 
spect for this most honourable court, and 
the little remark which fell from me was 
spoken confidentially to a friend, who is 
an advocate of Stephensburg. Now, I’m 
only a poor soldier, and nothing of a law- 
yer, but I will maintain that Winchester, 
and no other place ought to be selected 





* It is proper to say that the chief details of this description are faithful to accurately 


preserved tradition. 


The tradition was communicated to the present writer by the son 


of a gentleman who visited the Earl at Greenway Court—saw his handsome chariot and 
red velvet cloak—and dined in state at the broad board. 
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for the county seat. Ihave my reasons,” 
added the Captain, mysteriously, “and if 
this most honourable and respectable 
body would listen to the said reasons, I 
could satisfy their minds, or may the—!” 

What followed, or nearly followed, was 
lost in the Captain’s huge beard. 

The ghost of a smile flitted over the 
countenance of Lord Fairfax :—it was his 
favourite music, the sound of that mar- 
tial and sonorous voice—and he recalled 
all at once the “declaration of war” by 
the soldier, on his arrival in the Valley. 
As to the Captain, he pushed up his great 
black mustache with his finger—passed 
his eyes along the line of justices, among 
whom were Mr. Argal and Major Hasty- 
luck—and finally concentrated his gaze 
upon the face of the Earl with an expres- 
sion which said plainly, “ Honour bright, 
my Lord!” 

The lurking smile came again to the 
Farl’s face, and turning to the court, he 
said : 

“Gentlemen, if it is your pleasure, we 
will listen to Captain Wagner’s reasons 
for selecting Winchester. He is well ac- 
quainted with the country and its inter- 
ests, and if you permit him, may throw 
light upon the question.” 

A glance of much admiration from the 
soldier rewarded his generous enemy; 
and when the court acquiesced in the 
Earl’s recommendation, the countenance 
of the worthy, which before had been 
filled with the elements of fear, was now 
fringed with the radiance of hope, and 
expanded with the delight of a great 
orator who feels that the moment has ar- 
rived for his triumph. The Captain 
bowed his head, then raised his martial 
brow erect—and extending one arm per- 

suasively, plunged with eloquence into 
the middle of the subject. 

It is again, as on a former occasion, 
matter of deep regret to the faithful his- 
torian of Captain Wagner’s explvits, that 
the absence of professional reporters, at 
that remote period, renders it impossible 
to accurately record the vivid eloquence 
of his speeches. As in the case of Patrick 
Henry, and other celebrated men, the 
legend of his power alone remains. We 
may safely say, however, that the eulo- 
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gium pronounced upon the town of Win- 
chester, by the military orator, was one 
of transcendent beauty and stirring im- 
pressiveness—while Stephensburg dwin- 
dled away into a tenth-rate cross-road as- 
semblage of huts, unworthy of the at- 
tention of any one for an instant. The 
Captain concluded by a pathetic and af- 
fecting appeal to the honourable justices 
to be guided in their decision by no con- 
siderations of self-interest, by no prefer- 
ence for persons—to remember that un- 
born millions would be affected by their 
determination, and form their opinion of 
the members of the court by the manner 
in which they discharged, on this great 
occasion, their solemn and responsible 
obligations. 

With this eloquent appeal the Captain 
ended his oration, and retired modestly 
into the crowd. 

The smile on the Earl’s face had come 
back in full foree—and turning to his as- 
sociates he said: 

“‘Gentlemen, you have heard the reasons 
given by Captain Wagner, but I imagine 
you have discovered in them nothing to 
largely modify any opinions which you 
may have before made up. If the mem- 
bers of the court are ready to vote, I will 
submit the question.” 

As no objection was made, the Earl 
called in turn the name of each—making 
a mark as they responded, either under 
“Winchester,” or “ Stephensburg,” which 
were written upon a sheet of paper. The 
result was that the first had five marks, 
the latter but four—-and Winchester was 
selected as the county seat of Frederick 
by a majority of one. 

As he inscribed the last vote—that of 
the worthy Major Hastyluck—a slight 
flash invaded the swarthy cheek of the 
Earl, and he leaned back haughtily in his 
arm chair. The result seemed to cause 
him no less surprise than dissatisfaction ; 
and for a moment he remained silent, 
looking coldly at the court. Then with 
an irritated flirt of the hand he tossed 

down the paper, saying simply: 

“ Winchester is chosen.” 

The Earl’s displeasure did not last, 
however. It plainly subsided after the 
transaction of some additional business 
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of a common-place nature; and when a 
short period for rest was taken by the 
court, who went to supply themselves 
with cups of Jamaica, Lord Fairfax ap- 
proached Captain Wagner and said 
calmly : 

“Well, you are victor, sir,—I con- 
gratulate you upon your triumph !” 

““My Lord,” said Captain Wagner, 
making the military salute, “there is 
something finer than to get the better of 
an adversary—it is to act toward that 
adversary with the chivalry and fairness 
that your Lordship has displayed on this 
occasion |” 

It was the Captain’s honest opinion, 
and the ill humour of the gratified Earl 
completely disappeared. 


XXXII, 
THE WIZARD OF THE MASSINUTTON. 


It was not until late in the evening 
that the case of the singular inhabitant 
of the Fort Mountain came up for ex- 
amination. 

He was brought from the private apart- 
ment in which he had been confined, into 
the main room in which the array of 
justices were seated behind the long 
table, and directed to sit down until he 
was called—‘ when,” added the indi- 
vidual who had arrested him, “ you'll 
have a chance, my proud-looking old fel- 
low, to say if you are guilty, or not guilty, 
and I’ve got my opinion as to how it’ll 
turn out.” 

With these comforting words the vulgar 
officer retired, and left his prisoner to 
himself. That personage seemed to pay 
no manner of attention to him who thus 
addressed him. Had no one been beside 
him—no voice sounded in his ears—he 
could not have exhibited a more perfect 
unconsciousness of being spoken to. He 
was looking with a gloomy and fixed 
glance at Lord Fairfax, who occupied his 
former position in the middle of the line 
of justices :—and thus, motionless, stern, 
wrapped from head to foot in his old gray 
over-coat, shaggy and soiled with long 


use, he presented a singular spectacle. 
His long gray hair half covered his face, 
which inclined forward—and the keen 
eyes, burning beneath the bushy white 
eyebrows, were never removed for a mo- 
ment from the face of the Earl. 

The rude crowd, moving to and fro at 
the door, regarded the prisoner with 
superstitious interest ; and as the shades 
of evening began to descend, and his 
figure grow gradually less distinct in its 
outlines, they watched him with as much 
intensity as if they had expected him ere 
long to melt into thin air and disappear, 
with a disagreeable smell of sulphur only 
left behind. 

The remote and retired life of the old 
man, his systematic non-attendance upon 
any occasions of public assemblage in 
the small towns, or at social gatherings— 
the mysterious manner in which he had 
arrived a year or two before, no one 
knew v'hence—and above all, the dense 
smoke which was frequently seen, even 
in the hottest days of summer, curling 
above the summit just beneath which his 
cabin was situated—all these things had 
strangely impressed the rude and credu- 
lous inhabitants of the frontier, and led 
them to bestow upon him the name by 
which he was known throughout the 
region—“ The Wizard of the Massinut- 
ton.” 

What had induced the drunken justice, 
Hastyluck, to set on foot a prosecution 
against him for diabolical proceedings, it 
is difficult to say. It may have been 
some private spite—or the attempt of a 
sottish hanger-on to bolster up a damaged 
reputation by an affectation of zeal in his 
office of justice—or lastly, the mere 
enmity of a small, ill-natured mind 
against one apparently without friends, 

However this may be, it is certain that 
Hastyluck set the matter on foot; and in 
his vagabond wanderings among the rude 
and ignorant settlers—especially those 
from the witch-haunted land of Germany 
—he had experienced little difficulty in 
impressing upon their minds the idea 
that every misfortune which had ever 
happened to them had been caused by 
the “ Wizard of the Massinutton.” More 
than one of these superstitious people 
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were now present, prepared to testify 
with the utmost distinctness against the 
prisoner—and Major Hastyluck, who had 
spent a considerable portion of the day 
in swilling Jamaica in Mynheer Van 
Doring’s inner room, now rubbed his 
hands and regarded the two wizards 
seated before him with maudlin triumph. 

“The prisoner, Powell,” said Major 
Hastyluck, in a thick and stammering 
voice, “ will now be arraigned.” 

Lord Fairfax, whose place had thus 
been unceremoniously assumed by the 
drunken Major, turned with a frown to 
that gentleman, and said with some 
hauteur: 

“I pray you, sir, permit the business 
of the court to proceed regularly.” 

To which cold words Major Hastyluck, 
who was quite beyond the influence of 
hauteur, responded with the remarkable 
words, uttered with shocking indistinct- 
ness : 

“Hans Doppelkraut 711 tell you!” 

After which the Major assumed an ex- 
pression of much dignity, and attempted 
to pair his nails with a goosequill. 

The Earl bestowed a withering glance 
upon his associate, which, however, fell 
quite powerless, and making a sign to 
the sheriff, that excitable gentleman sum- 
moned the prisoner to stand and say 
whether or not he was guilty of witch- 
craft. The prisoner, therefore, rose and 
said, “‘Iam not guilty,” in a calm and 
indifferent voice. Then taking his seat, 
he fixed his eyes as before upon Lord 
Fairfax. 

Carl Zellycreffer being called, testified 
in broad German, that his child had been 
afflicted with internal dropsy and rickets, 
which he believed to have been caused by 
the wizard. Being interrogated as to the 
foundation for this opinion, his reply was 
extremely unsatisfactory. 

Hans Doppelkraut succeeded this wor- 
thy. Hans testified that he believed his 


- @attle to have been destroyed by the 


wizard’s shooting them with hair balls, 
as no marks of disease, or violence, were 
discovered upon them:—his neighbour, 
Flangel, who was too sick to attend, was 
certain that his illness was caused by the 
wizard’s changing him into a horse, 


bridling and saddling him, and riding 
him at full speed over the very top of the 
Fort Mountain, to a meeting of witches 
and wizards in the “ Hog Back.” He, 
the witness, did not know how this was— 
but he could say, that in his opinion his 
own cows had been made dry by the 
prisoner, by fixing a pin in a towel for 
each cow—hanging the towel over a door, 
and drawing the milk from the fringes. 
The officer had told him that they had 
seen a towel at the prisoner’s house :— 
and that the ‘“‘ Hog Back” was the most 
probable place for a meeting, such as 
neighbour Flangel had declared he was 
ridden to, saddled and bridled, with heavy 
spurs dug every instant into his sides— 
which marks, by some witchcraft of the 
prisoner, were, however, not visible when 
he returned to his human shape. 

Having given this perspicuous testi- 
mony, Hans Doppelkraut stood aside, and 
Joe Gunn, hunter and trapper, was called. 

Joe Gunn, for his part, did’nt know 
whether there was any sech thing as 
witcheraft or not, and only hearn about 
it. He had been acquainted with hun- 
ters who said their guns were bewitched 
and would’nt shoot straight—and when 
Black, one of his hounds, could’nt be got 
to hunt of late, he had burnt him in the 
forehead with a hot iron—after which he 
did’nt know whether he hunted or not, 
for, like an ongrateful varmint, he run 
away. Major Hastyluck there had told 
him, Joe Gunn, that “strange things was 
in the wind now-abouts”’—and asked him 
if he was well; when he, Joe Gunn, told 
the Major that he did have a little tetch 
of the rhumatiz from sleeping out 0o’- 
nights on the ground; the Major had 
asked him solemnly if he was sure that 
this was not caused by Powell. He, Joe 
Gunn, replying that in this miserable 
world there was nothing whatsoever that 
was nat’rally sartin, the Major had ad- 
vised him to draw a picture of the wizard 
on a plank, and shoot at it with a bullet 
containing a bit of silver. His old wo- 
man would’nt hear of any such waste of 
precious metals, and he fired away at the 
picture, drawn on the fence in charcoal, 
with an ordinary bullet. The Major told 
him the bullet would hit the old wizard 
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all the same as if he was really there— 
and so, not wanting to kill any body, and 
knowing Long July Ann, his rifle, sent 
the ball right where he put the bead, he 
aimed at the right shoulder, and put it 
there. If the talk about wizards was 
true, the prisoner ought to have an ounce 
of lead in his right shoulder—which he, 
Joe Gunn, would’nt like to have in his 
own—and that was al] he knew about it.* 

A singular expression of surprise pass- 
ed over the face of the prisoner, who, 
nevertheless, did not move. 

“Search him, search him, according to 
the law of witchcraft!’’ came with maud- 


evidently acquiesced in the propriety of 
this proceeding. But before the officious 
worthies of the law could approach, the 
prisoner rose slowly to his feet, and 
opened his lips to address the court. 

At the same moment a stir was heard 
at the door, some pitying exclamations 
were uttered by the crowd, and through 
an opening which was speedily made for 
her, Cannie advanced into the court 
room. The wagon of good Mr. Yeardly 
had broken down, and she had just ar- 
rived at the Ordinary—trembling, pale, 
shaking with an indefinable fear. 

The sight of the old man, however, 


lin energy from the drunken Major on seemed to give her strength. The power 
the bench:—and many of the justices of a resolute will, and a devotion which 





* That the introduction of witchcraft into a work, the scene of which is laid in Vir- 
ginia, may not be attributed to the fancy merely of the writer, the reader is referred top 
the account of the trial of Grace Sherwood, in Princess Anne county, in Howe’s Virginia 
Antiquities, and to the following passage from “ Notes of the Settlement and Indian Wars, 
of the Western parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania,” by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Doddridge. 


“The belief in witchcraft was prevalent among the early settlers of the Western 
country. To the witch was ascribed the tremendous power of inflicting strange and in- 
curable diseases, particularly on children—of destroying cattle by shooting them with 
hair balls, and a great variety of other means of destruction—of inflicting spells and 
curses on guns and other things—and lastly, of changing men into horses, and after 
bridling and saddling them, riding them at full speed over hill and dale to their frolicks 
and other rendezvous. Wizards were men supposed to possess the same 
mischievous power as the witches. . The diseases of children, supposed to be 
inflicted by witchcraft, were those of the internal dropsy and the rickets. The symp- 
toms and cure of these destructive diseases were utterly unknown in former times in the 
country. Diseases which could neither be accounted for nor cured, were usually ascribed 
to some supernatural agency of a malignant kind. For the cure of the diseases inflicted 
by witchcraft, the picture of the supposed witch was drawn on a stump, or piece of board, 
and shot at with a bullet containing a little bit of silver. This bullet transferred a pain- 
ful and sometimes mortal spell on that part of the witch corresponding with the part of 
the portrait struck by the bullet. The witch had but one way of relieving 
herself from any spell inflicted upon her in any way, which was that of borrowing some- 
thing, no matter what, of the family to which the subject of the exercise of her witch- 
craft belonged! I have known several poor old women much surprised at being refused 
requests which had usually been granted without hesitation, and almost heart-broken 
when informed of the cause of the refusal. When cattle or dogs were supposed to be 
under the influence of witchcraft, they were burnt in the forehead by a branding-iron, or 
when dead, burned wholly to ashes. This inflicted a spell upon the witch which could 
only be removed by borrowing as above stated. Witches were often said to milk the 
cows of their neighbours. This they did by fixing a new pin in a new towel for each 
cow intended to be milked. This towel was hung over her own door, and by means of 
certain incantations, the milk was extracted from the fringes of the towel after the man- 
ner Of milking acow. This happened,” adds the Reverend historian with dry humour, 


“ when the cows were too poor to give much milk.”—Doddridge’s Notes: pp. 376-7, in 
Kercheval’s History of the Valley of Virginia. 
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spurned all fear, came to her assistance— 
without shedding a tear, or hesitating a 
moment, the young girl, with the air of 
a little queen, went to te side of the 
prisoner and throwing one arm around 
him nestled close to his bosom. 

But the trial was too much for her— 
the agitation she had undergone too ex- 
cessive—the proud and defiant look which 
she directed at Lord Fairfax and the 
justices, was succeeded by a nervous tre- 
mor, and burying her face in the old 
man’s breast, she clung to him, and sob- 
bed wildly: 

“Grand papa! grand papa! they shall 
not take you from me! They shall not! 
—no they shall not, while I am alive!” 

A flood of tears followed these words, 
and for an instant a dead silence reigned 
throughout the apartment. All eyes 
were fixed upon the tall gray-haired man, 
clasped in the embrace of the beautiful 
and devoted child—and as they stood 
thus, bathed in the red light of the declin- 
ing sun, there was something so proud 
and noble in the forms of both, that the 
crowd was hushed and awed. 

The silence was broken by the prisoner. 

“My Lord,” he said calmly, in his 
cold, austere voice, “‘ my Lord and Gentle- 
men of the Court, I beg you to take 
notice that this presence of my child was 
against my wishes—I would scorn to 
make use of any such vulgar trick to ex- 
cite your sympathies. This absurd accu- 
sation of witchcraft has been heard—the 
witnesses have testified—I might go to 
my house again, cleared of the foolish 
imputation—but there is still another 
charge to be brought against me, I be- 
lieve. Before that charge is made, I 
crave a few moments private conversa- 
tion with the presiding justice of the 
court—my Lord Fairfax. In making this 
request, I am not impelled by any fear of 
the result, or any wish to conciliate your 
Lordship’s favour. My child is agitated 
—I would be home again—I have other 
reasons, my Lord Thomas of Denton— 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Fairfax, I should say. I pray that I may 
speak with your Lordship.” 

At the words ‘ Lord Thomas of Den- 
ton,” the Earl gave a visible start and 
leaned forward in his chair, vainly en- 
deavouring to read some secret in the 
countenance of the prisoner. But that 
countenance defied all his penetration— 
it was cold and impenetrable—a mask 
might have conveyed more expression, 

Lord Fairfax drew back with a deep 
sigh and a bewildered look, which was 
extremely unusual with him —but said 
nothing. Then seeming suddenly to re- 
collect the request of the prisoner, he 
rose to his feet and said hurriedly: 

““T pray the court to suspend its busi- 
ness for a brief period. Iam willing to 
grant the private interview which the 
prisoner craves. I know not the char- 
acter of the communication which he is 
about to make to me, if it be a communi- 
cation—but trust I may rely upon the 
good opinion of my honourable associ- 
ates, that nothing will be taken into con- 
sideration by me without their privity 
and advice.” 

Major Hastyluck, who had been for at 
least an hour without a fresh potation, 
cheerfully replied for his brethren, that 
they had perfect confidence in his Lord- 
ship—and then the Major set the exam- 
ple by staggering pompously from his 
seat toward the inner room, 

Lord Fairfax, still absent and looking 
with vague curidsity toward the prisoner, 
made a sign to that personage and passed 
up the staircase to his private room. 

The old man, with soothing words and 
a smiling caress, entrusted Cannie into 
the hands of George, who hastened for- 
ward to offer her his arm, and then, wrap- 
ping his shaggy over-coat more closely 
around him, stalked through the group of 
insolent and astounded bailiffs after the 
Earl. 

In a few moments the door was locked 
behind them, and they were alone to- 
gether. 
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FRANCESCA DI RAVENNA. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF DANTE, 


Poschia ch'io ebbi il mio Dottore udito 
Nomar le donne antiche, e i cavalieri, &c. 
Divina Commedia, Inv. ‘Canto V., 70—142. 


When I had heard my learned teacher name 
The dames and cavaliers of ancient fame, 
A mastering pity through my nature went, 
And all was lost in soft bewilderment. 

“Poet, I fain would speak with yonder pair,” 
I cried, “ who move so lightly through the air.” 
“Watch as they come—their near approach invite 
By that strong passion which controls their plight,” 
He said, “and they will hither urge their flight.” 
The wind inclined their course to us—I eried, 
“Qh, troubled souls! come, speak, if not denied.” 
As doves, on steady and expanded wings, 
Answering the call which fond affection brings, 
Borne by the power of will, fly through the air, 
And to the nest of their sweet brood repair,— 
So these, departing from the faithless band, 
Where Dido and her kindred spirits stand, 
Together come through the malignant sky, 
Drawn by the fervour of my tender cry. 
“Oh, kind and gracious creature who hast come, 
A living traveller through this dense gloom, 
To visit us who stained the world with gore,— 
Were He our friend who rules all evermore, 

Our prayers for thee should rise before His throne, 
Such pity for our blasted fortunes thou hast shown. 
“We cheerful mingle in the craved discourse, 

While now the wind restrains its wonted force. 

My natal town reposes on the lea, 

Where Po and kindred streams blend with the sea. 

Love, by which gentle hearts are quickly fired, 

This one with admiration fond inspired 

Of my fair form—that form by me resigned 

In mode which still offends my anguished mind. 

Love, ever kindling in the loved one’s breast 

A kindred flame, my yielding soul possest 

With such delight in arts by lovers tried, 

That, as thou seest, he ne’er forsakes my side. 

This love conducted to a common death, 

And Caina waits for him who quelled our vital breath.” 
‘These words to us were borne,—and when I heard 

Those troubled souls, my heart was deeply stirred ; 

I bowed my face, and held it bending low, 

Until the Poet said,“ What thinkest thou ?” 

‘When I replied, “ What tender thoughts, alas! 


‘What strong desire led to the doleful pass!” 
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And then to them, “ These tears, Francesca, tell 


What grief and pity for thy woes I feel. 
But tell me, at the time of soft desire, 
How love revealed to each the hidden fire ?” 


She said, “No greater pain to mortals known 
Than memory of bliss forever flown 


Amidst the pressure of existing woes,— 


And what I speak thy sage conductor knows. 

But, if such longing in thy breast prevail 

To learn our love’s first root, I weep, and tell the tale. 
“One day, amused, we read of Lancelot, 


The knight in love’s resistless meshes caught. 


We were alone, and from suspicion free, 


I frequent glanced on him, as he on me, 


And frequent blushes o’er each visage spread,— 


But in one moment we were captive led. 


For, as we read how the inspiring smile 
Was by such lover fondly kissed, the while 


This comrade, who shall never leave my side, 


A kiss all trembling to my lips applied. 

That book the name of Galeotto bore, 

And on its page that day we read no more.” 
While thus the one spirit spoke, the other wept 

So bitterly, that yearning pity crept 

Through all my fainting frame, I lost my breath, 

And fell, like body smitten by the hand of death. 


Greenville, 8. C. 


R. Furman. 





THE POLITE ART OF NOVELLING. A DIDACTIC FICTION. 


BY G. BUGGINI WUFFICKS, ESQ. 


BOOK I, 
CHAP. VIII. 
OF HEROES, HEROINES, ETC. 


No Novel, however Polite, can dispense 
with Heroes, Heroines, etc. W.M. Thack- 
eray put on the outside of Vanity Fair, 
these words—‘‘ A Novel without a Hero.” 
Which was a little literary trick every- 
body saw through. There was no Hero, 
but in his stead a notable Heroine, Becky 
Sharp, to wit: a person, in my judg- 
ment, not at all presentable in respecta- 
ble society. The student of polite Novel- 
ling may take warning by this melan- 
choly example. He must remember that 
his first duty as a Genteel writer, is to 


please and not offend the ladies. Henee 
he will never obtrude upon their notice a 
person of the female sex who is vulgar, 
or ridiculous, or too smart, or at all outré. 
Such persons, perhaps, exists, but they 
exist not for Society. 

The old rule in regard to Heroes and 
Heroines was this: Heroes brave, hand- 
some, intelligent, and very strong in the 
back and limbs, that is to say, strong 
all over; in short, prodigies. Heroines, 
young, exquisitely beautiful, tremendows- 
ly tender and affectionate, ready to fall 
in love at a moment’s warning, but some- 
what backward to acknowledge it, until 
some Great Scene, some Mighty Trial, a 
Storm on Land or Sea, a Runaway Horse, 
a Robber, the Fury of a Stern Parent, 
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or something of that kind, extracted the 
Hidden Secret. Moreover, the Hero was 
generally Gloomy, indeed strangely Bil- 
ious at times ; while the Heroine, follow- 
ing suit, was subjected at intervals to a 
Pining Grief, the symptoms of which 
were invariably identical with Dyspep- 
sia, the Novelist preferring, however, to 
call it Consumption, that being consider- 
ed the most Sentimental of all diseases. 

This was all wrong. Or rather it was 
all right enough for the rude age in 
which these Novels appeared. From our 
present Elegant Social Eminence, we 
look down with disdain upon the clumsy 
characters of that Barbaric period. What 
care we for physical strength? Samson 
would cut a bad figure at a Hop, even if 
dressed in a Garrotte Collar and Patent 
Leather Pumps. And Hercules would 
look well, would’nt he? doing the honours 
of a Brown Stone House. Think of Ajax, 
with greasy, frizzled hair, looking at 
Piccolomini through an Opera Glass! 
The absurdity is at once apparent. [See 
remarks on Bravery in the Model Novel. | 

No: the Hero of the Polite Modern 
Novel is quite a different man. Address, 
Dress, Money—these are his essentials. 
No objection to his being Handsome, 
would rather he should’nt be Ricketty, 
and prefer that he should be at least a 
shade above Idiocy. But these are se- 
condary considerations. Make him a 
Polite, Rich Gentleman, and you will 
have done your duty to yourself and to 
Society. 

As regards Heroines, the rule is obvi- 
ous. Brown Stone, or at all events, Big 
House and Unlimited Credit at the Most 
Fashionable Dry-Goods Store, being un- 
derstood, nothing remains for the Polite 
Novelist to look after but the manner of 
his Heroine. As this is all important, 
being the Great Text by which Ladies 
will judge whether the Author is famil- 
iar with the Best Society, it would be 
well for the young Novelist to tell in the 
opening lines of his first Novel the mi- 
nute particulars of the finest Dress of the 
Best Dressed Lady of his acquaintance, 
and some of the exact words uttered by 
the Most Elegant Conversationiste in his 


| Juny 


vicinity, during his last talk with her. 
If to this he add the way she manages 
her Dress and the tone in which she 
utters her words, the young Novelist will 
have done all he can to ensure success. 
Heretofore, I have reason to believe, that 
this branch of Novelling has been Wholly 
Neglected. It is true, that many Ladies 
have sat as Unconscious Models to Novel- 
ists, but this was very unfair, inasmuch 
as the Ladies never suspécted what they 
were called down stairs for, and conse- 
quently while they behaved Properly, 
as every Lady will do at all times, they 
did not put on these Extra Airs which 
they reserve for very Peculiar Occa- 
sions. Hence it is that the Lady- 
Characters in most if not all the Novels 
which have been written up to this time, 
have been defective. The publication of 
my Hand-Book and the Omniprevalent 
practice of Novelling, will entirely reme- 
dy this Evil, since hereafter no Lady 
will dare to appear before anybody, Male 
or Female, without putting on these Ex- 
tra Airs which have heretofore been kept 
back to the Great detriment of the Polite 
Public, who profit greatly by the exhibi- 
tion of Airs. Hence a marked improve- 
ment in Society may be looked for Im- 
mediately upon the appearance of This 
volume. Nevertheless, Mr. Wufficks de- 
sires it be Distinctly understood that he 
claims No merit as a Benefactor of the 
Polite Public. If important Reforms 
follow the Promulgation of Great Ideas, 
it is the Misfortune, not the Fault of the 
Polite Novelist, who has plainly nothing 
to do with the Reformer-Class,—a low 
order of existence, seldom seen in Gen- 
teel Circles—an order to which, above all 
others, Mr. W, would rather not belong. 
For no Earthly Consideration would he 
(Mr. W.) Impair his Standing as a Gen- 
tleman by occupying the public-benefac- 
tor Attitude. 

Ruite.—Dress your Heroes and Hero- 
ines in the Latest Style. They must have 
Fine Manners. Put them in large Houses, 
with plenty of Money in their Pockets. 
Don’t make them too Muscular or too In- 
telligent. Such people are apt to be An- 
noying,—the former by heating and ex- 
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citing the Polite Mind by daring Deeds, 
and the latter paralyzing it with profound 
thoughts. As no one can be Truly Polite 
who is not Amiable, and as Amiability 
is dependent upon Digestion, attend care- 
fully to the Chylopoetic System of your 
Heroes and Heroines. Since the in- 
troduction and general use of various 
vegetable and spirituous Tonics, together 
with Nux Vomica, Fashionable Watering 
and Bathing Places, Hydropathic Insti- 
tutes, and Humphrey’s Specific Homeo- 
pathic Pills, there is no excuse for a 
Dyspeptic character in a Polite Novel. 
As to Consumption, as a means of exci- 
ting the Reader’s sympathy, I have only 
to say that in the first place, it is Ungen- 
teel to excite much sympathy, and, in the 
second place, if much sympathy were ex- 
cited, by the use of Consumption, the 
Practical and Polite Reader would de- 
mand to know Why the Author did not ad- 
minister Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, or Cod- 
Liver-Oil, or the Compound Syrup of the 
Phosphates, or try the Process of Inha- 
lation with his patient. In lieu of Con- 
sumption, try ILeadache, or Want of 
Money, ailments Much More distressing 
than Consumption. If desirous of re- 
ducing the female Reader to the Deepest 
Permissible point of Polite Distress, array 
your Heroine in a Badly-Fitting Dress. 
Finally, do not fail to provide your Heroine 
with a Carriage, for that would cause in- 
stantaneous Death to the Polite Female 
Reader. 

Exampte.—No good example extant. 

Excertion.—Nothing but exceptions 
throughout the whole range of Novels. 
For abominable exceptions to the True 
Polite Muscular Theory of Heroes, con- 
sult Eugene Sue, his Mysteries of Paris. 
See also Dumas’ D’ Artignan and Por- 
thos. 


CHAP. IX. 


OF PLOTS. 


The erroneous views entertained by 
the rude Novelists in regard to the proper 
function of the Novel, have done incal- 
culable injury to Society. By stimula- 


ting the mind to Madness, by absorb- 
ing the attention to the Point of Com- 
plete Unconsciousness of Outward Things 
(which, I need not say, are the most im- 
portant of all Things to every really 
Polite person) by depicting scenes which 
cause the Genteel Hair to stand on end 
like quills upon the Fretful Porcupine 
(an animal never admitted into a Parlour 
or introduced as a Model into a Fash- 
ionable, Polishing, Finishing, Boarding 
School,) and especially by producing the 
most Harrowing Anxiety, by means of 
Complicated and Involved Plots, the rude 
Novelists of former times have unfitted 
Society for the proper enjoyment of it- 
self. Unnatural excitement is followed 
by re-action, by Debility (which is far re- 
moved from Genteel Languor) insomuch 
that the Lady or Gentleman who has just 
laid down an ordinary Novel, becomes of 
all people the most Disagreeable, and con- 
consequently the least fitted to entertain 
Company. Company is stale, flat and 
unprofitable to them, and they are Even 
Worse than that to Company. 

Now the proper function of the Polite 
Novel is not to stimulate, but gently to Tit- 
tillate the mind ; to present to the Well- 
Bred reader, pictures which shall inter- 
est and amuse without Exciting him; to 
introduce him to Characters a shade 
more Polite than himself; in a word, the 
function of the Novel is to teach people 
how to be-more Agreeable; not to disgust 
them with persons who appear tame sim- 
ply because they have never, and can 
never come up to the Wild-Beast standard 
of the rude Novelist. This point cannot 
be too deeply impressed upon the young 
Novelist. Here he is most liable to err, 
since it is the commonest of all errors to 
suppose that people like above all things 
something new. They do like something 
new, but they like themselves better. 
To avoid the Wild-Beast standard, the 
youthful Novelist will do well at the start 
to pare down the Muscles of his Heroes, 
to extract a great part of the Brains, and 
to Dress them in Clothes of such a Cut 
and such a Quality as will render Ter- 
rific Scenes and Daring Deeds impossible. 
Nor will he forget that he owes a duty to 
Himself as well as to the Polite Public, 
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and that duty demands of him Never to 
Fatigue his mind by straining at the con- 
coction of a Wild and Horrible Plot. 
His Novel will go Smoothly, Easily, Qui- 
etly, Genteelly along, just as Polished 
People go, disturbing nobody and giving 
occasion to nobody to disturb them. 
Rutz.—No plot at all. 
Exampie.—Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. 
Exception.—Novels generally, from 
Walter Scott’s down to G. P. R. James’s. 
Norice.—Mr. G. B. Wufficks, the origi- 
nal Inventor of Easy Plots, will on 
Tuesday next, if fair, if not the next 
fair day, open, at his establishment, No. 
1} Quid St., Lugsville, his Spring Stock 
of New and Second-Hand Smooth and 
Easy Plots. Terms liberal and made 
known on the day of sale. Applications 
by letter promptly attended to. Begin- 
ners in Polite Novelling will please send 
in their orders stating kind of Plot, 
whether old or new. 


CHAP. X. 
OF NOVELTY IN NOVELLING. 


Novelty has been greatly abused in the 
art of Novelling. Without meaning to 
disparage the merits of Novelty, I am 
free to confess that the danger is rather 
of Overdoing than of Underdoing the 
thing. Itis harder to produce Novelties 
than not to produce them; but the natural 
proneness of the Polite mind to give 
pleasure, without regard to considera- 
tions of mere personal comfort, is such 
that even a Boorish Dabbler in Fiction 
will be apt to come nearer the True 
Mark and Quantity of Novelty than the 
most Cultivated and Gifted habitué of the 
Parlour, For it is plain that the Boorish 
Dabbler, even if he would, could not be 
very novel. Nor would the Cultivated 
man err in this respect, did he rightly 
understand the requirements of the Novel- 
reading, Polite public. That the said 
public does not require much Novelty, 
might easily be proved by calling atten- 
tion to the Marked Favour with which 


the contributions of a certain New York 
paper, named, if I remember rightly, the 
Ledger, are received. Politeness, carried 
to the Farthest Extreme, would hardly 
call any of these contributions novel. 
Yet they appear to Take very well. 
Hence it. may be safely argued that the 
Novelist subjects himself to unnecessary 
trouble when he over-exerts himself in 
the production, or in the attempt to pro- 
duce, Novelties. 

Ruiz. In Novelling do not be too 
Novel. 

ExampLe. “The Virginians.” Jack 
Horner. 

Exception. Novels generally, and 
particularly those of Chas. Reade. 

Remarks. To avoid a Surplusage of 
Novelty, one may write after Dinner. One 
must not go to the other Extreme and be 
Dull, as, for example, in the Example 
above given. In addition to Hearty Eat- 
ing, I have found the reading of News- 
papers and Blackwood’s Magazine a good 
corrective of any Tenueucy to indulge 
Oneself in Inordinate and Impolite 
Novelty. Certain small Novelties, the 
conceiving and execution of which do 
not cost the mind the least Trouble what- 
ever, are always admissible. Such, for 
instance, is the use of Various-sized 
Type, as practised by Mr. Reade, and the 
insertion here and there of a Pictorial 
Joke, as practised by the same, and by 
T. Hood before him. But this sort of 
Cheap Novelty was long ago carried into 
Tomfoolery by Laurence Sterne, and is, 
indeed, no Novelty at all, except to such 
as have short memories or who have read 
Very Little. 

N. B. ‘If, in the forthcoming Model 
Novel, I shall so far forget my sense of 
Propriety as to run counter to My Own 
instructions and be Impolitely Novel, I 
beg that the Polite Public will suspend 
judgment upon the Offence until I shall 
make an explanation. There are certain 
Philosophie Instigations to Apparent im- 
propriety in Novelling, which I cannot 
now Elucidate, and to which I allude 
merely with the view of counteracting 
any Harsh Movement in the reader’s 
mind when he shall have come to the 
perusal of the Model Novel. ja One 
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is Sometimes comPELLED to Attract At- 
tention. One must get the Eye and Ear 
of the Public before he can Do Them 
Good. Hence, during the Initiatory 
Stages of the Art of Novelling, the Prac- 
titioner is excusable if he demean him- 
self even Curiously Uncivilly. Having 
Procured the Optical and Auditory Organs 
of the Public, the Established Novelist 
may go Dryly and Decently onward. 
Few, I am pleased to say, Fail to avail 
themselves of this privilege. 


CHAP. XL. 
OF CONCLUSIONS. 


Where, When, and How to conclude a 
Novel, is no Trivial question. I have set- 
tled it So: 

I, Wuere? Wherever you please; 
provided, 

Il. WHen? When you have written 
enough to make 400 8vo. pp., or any 
number under that. 

III. How? By the Matrimony or Death 
of the leading characters. 

Rute. Conclude before you have 
Wearied yourself or the reader. You 
may not be aware of the Fact, but it 
certainly is a Fact, that the reader will 
be apt to get Wearied before you do, al- 
though you have the labour of Compos- 
ing and of writing while he has nothing 
to do but to read, and to read only when 
he is in the Humour. Bear this fact in 
mind. It will be of great service to you, 
and of greater to the Public. 

Examp.e. To be given at the close of 
the Model Novel. 

Exception. All Novels. 

Remarks. No remarks, 


BOOK II. 
Ascanius Ecos; or, tHe Monet Nove.. 
CHAP. I. 


THE EXCLAMATION. 
“ Hah!” 





Nore A. The selection of the Un- 


usual name of Ascanius Eggs was Not a 
matter of choice with me. It is neither 
an Accidental nor an Arbitrary cogno- 
men. It is the Strict, indeed, I may say, 
the Inevitable and Only name which is 
in accordance with my Established Theory 
of the True Sphere of Modern Polite 
Novelling. The said Sphere may be de- 
fined as the Classico-Ovoid or Scholastic- 
Eggish Sphere—the Sphere in which the 
Graces of Ancient Learning and the 
Achievements of Modern Physical Science 
should meet and Harmoniously blend. I 
trust I may, in this work, Do Much to 
Facilitate and Promote that blending. 

A word as to the Pronunciation of the 
Unusual appellation. Ascanius, I fear 
me much, will generally be pronounced 
as if spelt “‘A-skan-yus.” The proper 
pronunciation is ‘ Ask-anigh-us.” Some 
attention should also be paid to Eggs. A 
slight change from the Common Mode of 
pronouncing this word will add Greatly 
to its Euphony and also to the Euphony 
of its Predecessor. The Polite Reader 
will, therefore, please pronounce Eggs 
not Eggs, but as if written Agz, so that 
the Entire Unusual Appellation may 
emerge Mellifiuously from the mouth not 
as Ascanius Eggs, but rather as Ask- 
anigh-us Agz. 

Nore B. “Hah!” Nothing can be 
finer than this Exclamation, taken as it 
stands. Of itself, it contributes, you 
perceive, an Entire Chapter. The Reader’s 
attention is notonly Arrested but Aroused ; 
at once the Chapter cioses. He hears an 
Exclamation, then suddenly all is still. 
Anxiously he desires to know what this 
Exclamation may mean. How grateful 
must he not be when you kindly come 
forward with Chap. II. As a Beginning 
to a Polite Novel, I should say that 
“Hah!” is calculated to excite Vastly 
More interest and curiosity than a Soli- 
tary Horseman, or anything of that Sort. 
Yet the Young Novelist need not confine 
himself Exclusively to “Hah!” “Oh!” 
or “QO!” or “Ah!” will answer very 
well, but “ Hah!” is, I think, Preferable. 
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CHAP, II. 
HE DESCRIES HER FROM AFAR. 


Such was the Exclamation which issued 
from the Perfumed Mustachios of Mr. 
Ascanius Eggs, as from afar he descried 
a Lady ascending the Marble steps of a 
Palatial Brown-Stone edifice. ‘ Hah!” 
said he once again, even more vehemently 
than before. For now, having reached 
the Mahogany Door, and having applied 
her delicately Kid-gloved hand to the 
Silver Bell-pull, she turned her radiantly 
Beautiful visage to Mr. Eggs, and, ap- 
parently, bowed in recognition of him. 

He hastened his steps to within a de- 
gree of almost Culpable Rapidity, with 
the view of returning the recognition of 
his Fair Acquaintance, but (so the Per- 
verse Deities decreed) ere he could bring 
the Female object within the Focus of his 
Limited Vision, she disappeared, and the 
Mahogany Door was shut, Aye! in his 
very face! 

Applying a Gold-rimmed Eye-glass to 
his Left Optic, he scrutinized the Door. 
Name, there was none thereon—proof 
Conclusive that the Owner thereof be- 
longed to the Superior X. 

Did she live there? Probably not. 
Was it some of his Many Female friends? 
Probably not. Was it a Total Female 
Stranger? Probably not. And yet pos- 
sibly she was. 

Why these “ probably nots,” and why 
this ‘ possibly ?” 

She did not probably live there, be- 
cause he had never entered the House, 
and was not even acquainted with its 
residents. It was probably not one of 
his Many Female Acquaintances, be- 
cause None of them, to the Best of his 
recollection, had Half so Magnificent a 
Figure, for Never Before, in all the Wide 
Range of Mr. Eggs’ experience, had a 
Figure caused him to ejaculate ‘‘ Hah!” 
It was probably not a Total Female 
Stranger, for it was Unreasonable to Sup- 
pose that the City contained Such a Figure 
and that such Figure was Entirely un- 
known to Mr. Eggs. And yet possibly 
she was a Total Female Stranger, be- 
cause she might have come from the 
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Country and have been but a few days 
in Town. 





Nore A. I would call the Particular 
Attention of the Neophyte in Novelling 
to the heading of the foregoing Chapter. 
The words, ‘‘He Descries Her from 
Afar,” possess the Highest Artistic Merit, 
for they set the Dramatic Novelling Move- 
ment in active motion. A most Attrac- 
tive Exclamation is heard; with that Ex- 
clamation the first Chapter closes Instan- 
taneously ; but the very heading of the 
next Chapter discloses the Fact that a 
Male and Female are implicated, and I 
need hardly say that without a Male and 
Female, No Successful Effort in Novel- 
ling has ever been, or ever can be achieved. 
(See Wufficks’s Pemmican, ante.) Mr. 
Ascanius Eggs is the Pemmican John of 
the Model Novel. Who the Pemmican 
Jane of the Model Novel is, will soon be 
seen, I need not dilate upon the Ad- 
vantages of setting the Dramatic Move- 
ment in motion at the earliest Possible 
moment. This is important, even in the 
Most Amplified Effort at Novelling, since 
it is Evident that the Sooner the reader’s 
Interest is awakened the Better. 

Norse B. The very Eminent Politeness 
discovered throughout Chapter IT., should 
by no means be overlooked. Mr. As- 
canius Eggs is seen to wear Perfumed 
Mustachios (no¢ Mustaches) and a Gold- 
rimmed Eye-glass—Indirect and hence 
Artistic Marks of the High Social Circle 
to which he belongs. He descries a Lady 
with a Radiantly Beautiful Face anda 
Magnificent Figure, ascending the Mar- 
ble steps of a Palatial Brown-Stone edi- 
fice. Thus the Characters and the Scenery 
are in Keeping—that is, they are alike, 
Vastly Genteel. 

There are a number of Other Such 
Delicate Touches, which the Tutor, 
Teacher, Professor, or President of a 
College, or an Academy, or an Uni- 
versity of Novelling, will not fail to De- 
tect and Point Out to the Student of an 
Obtuse or Uneducated understanding. 

Note C. The expression, “the Su- 
perior X,” is nothing more than a Little 
Variation, the occasional use of which 
adds something to the pleasures of Novel- 
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ling, by relieving the reader of Stereo- 
type Phrases and opening up an Avenue 
for the exercise of the writer’s Ingenuity. 
The true meaning of the term is “the 
Upper Ten.” In this form, I trust it 
will be generally recognized. 

Nore D. Chapter II. closes amidst 
many anxious and important Conjec- 
tures—thus gently exciting the reader 
Onward and Preparing the Way for 
Chapter III. The Conjectural Method 
of Chapter-Terminations should be Studi- 
ously practised. 


CHAP. III. 
PERPLEXMENT OF MR. EGGS. 


It would have been Grossly Indelicate 
in Mr. Eggs (do not forget to pronounce 
it Agz) to have effected an entrance into 
the Palatial Brown-Stone edifice of the 
Fair Unknown by Burglarious Violence. 
Also it would have been Indelicate to 
Hang About the House in hope of 
ascertaining from a Butler, a Biddy, or 
any other Employé of the Establishment, 
who the Owner thereof was, and Who the 
Beautiful Being who had just entered 
might be. Therefore, bestowing one 
more and Very Minute Eye-glass Scru- 
tinization on the Premises and the Ad- 
jacent Establishments, he departed Po- 
litely thence to his Own Residence, in 
a state of High Perplexment. 

Arrived in his Boudoir,* he doffed his 
Cumbrous Outer Garments and arrayed 
himself in a Dressing Gown.+ Then, 
subsiding Elegantly, into a Fautueil, he 
at once Ventilated his Perplexity in these 
words : 

“Good Gwecious !” 

By this he was much relieved, and 
therefore touched a Silver Bell. 

A Domestic appeared. 

“‘ Suvvant,” said Mr. Eggs. 

The Domestic bowed. 

“Is thah anny good wine in the 
haous ?” 

The Domestic bowed. 

“Make me a Charmpin Kubblah of 
about a harf doozen of taspunfulls,” 





The Domestic bowed. Then he ad- 
vanced Gracefully Backwards out of the 
Boudoir, and, Bowing, disappeared. Soon 
he returned with the Desired Beverage, 
in a Cut-Glass Goblet, with a Heavy Sil- 
ver Tea Spoon therein, upon which Spoon 
the Cypher of the Eggs Family was Care- 
fully engraved. 

Mr. Eggs sipped twice. 

“ Suvvant.” 

The Domestic bowed. 

“Suvvant, upon this pappa you will 
find witten instwuctions, Wetun quick- 
ly, or I shall be boad.” 

Receiving the Scented Note Paper in 
a Silver Salver, the Domestic retreated 
Bowing, and Bowing disappeared. 

During his absence, Mr. Eggs smok- 
ed # of a Latakia Cigaretto. Tossing it 
with Languid Contempt from him, he 
observed : 

“Good Gwecious |” 

Very soon thereafter, the Domestic re- 
turned. 

Ascanius received the missive. There- 
in was written ‘ Impossible.” 

A considerable Shade mounted to the 
brow of Ascanius and lodged in its Cen- 
tre where the hair was, by his Parisian 
Barber, consummately parted. 

He moved his jewelled hand. 

The Domestic vanished. 

Ascanius fell back upon his Fauteuil 
with a deep Pastille-teinted sigh. 





Note A. Leaving many matters of 
Importance to be Dwelt upon by the 
Novelling Professor, I come at once to the 
point marked thus ,. The very Intense 
Propriety of putting Mr. Eggs into a 
Boudoir is apparent from hence. It en- 
ables the Noveller to describe Accurately 
the Boudoirs of his Own time. Of 
course he will describe the Most fash- 
ionable. Thus the Polite Art of Novel- 
ling attains Incidentally an Ilistorical 
Value, But this Value must not be 
Sought After. It must be made Rigo- 
rously Subsidiary to Art. In a Manual, 
the Impropriety of Describing even a 
Boudoir is Too Obvious. 

At the point marked +, an Avenue is 
opened to the Polite Noveller, through 
which he can give a Detailed Account of 
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the Dressing Gowns (of the Fashiona- 
bleist Quality and Cut) of his Own Pe- 
riod. As this Manual and Hand-book is 
intended for All Time, and No Particu- 
lar Period, I cannot, Of Course, venture 
to Detail anything in regard to Mr. 
Eggs’s Gown. 

Note B. I cannot possibly lay Too 
Much Stress on the Benefits derivable 
from the Vowelular Softening displayed 
in the expression “Good Gwecious !” 
This entirely New System is now for the 
First Time introduced, and its Benefits 
mav be gathered from the following 
Notice to NoveLuers. 

Mr. G, Buggini Wufficks, Alphabetical 
Macerator and Tanner, at his Extensive 
Vats in the Back Yard of No. 14 Quid 
St. Lugsville, calls attention of Polite 
Novellers, Infant Dramatists, and Others, 
to his Assorted Stock of Freshly Mace- 
rated Vowels. The Startlingly Delight- 
ful effects of the Macerating Process must 
be seen to be Appreciated. The follow- 


|Juty 


horse !” placed in my Vats at 4 o’clock 
yesterday afternoon, re-appeared after 
Only 2 hours of Careful Maceration in the 
Exquisite Form of “ Er haoss! er haoss! 
me keengdum fer er haoss !”” Upwards of 
1000 Similar Specimens now On Hand 
may be seen on the Macerated Vowel 
Counters (specially constructed for their 
reception) of my Establishment. Call 
early. Don’t forget the number—l} 
Quid St., Lugsville. Wufficks, Propri- 
etor. 

P. S. An Immense Lot of Tanned 
Consonants will be ready in a Few 
Days. 

Note C. Study fearlessly and persis- 
tently the Nice Structure of Mr. Eggs’s 
language, Beware, however, of Too 
Close imitation. It Will Be Detected ! 

Note D. The III. Chapter closes with 
a Sigh. Thus we see the Element of 
Sentiment is Naturally, Quite Naturally 
introduced, and may be cultivated and 
prolonged at Discretion. But be Discreet 


ing sentence from Shakespeare, “ A 


about it. Society ignores Much Senti- 
horse, a horse! my kingdom for a 


ment. 





EARLY LETTERS OF ARTHUR LEE. 


In the Selections and Excerpts from the Lee Papers we have heretofore printed in 
this magazine, the reader has been presented with such portions of the Correspondence 
ef Richard Henry Lee as related to public events during the American Revolution or 
immediately thereafter. We here borrow from the same rich collection of MSS., some 
letters written at an early period and of a rather lighter character, which refer to the 
collegiate course of Arthur Lee at the University of Edinburgh. Arthur was the young- 
est of five brothers, all of whom became eminent. His services in the cause of Amer- 
can Independence, beginning with his amicable controversy with the celebrated Junius 
under the signature of “ Junius Americanus,” are too well known to be dwelt upon here, 
but the editor of the Lee Papers deems it proper to state, that it abundantly appears 
from the documents which have been submitted to him, not only that Arthur Lee was 
wholly misunderstood in the difficulties which attended his diplomatic career, but that 
he was one of the most sagacious, incorruptible and self-sacrifleing patriots that con- 
tributed to establish our free Republic. 


FROM ARTHUR LEE TO R. H. LEE. 


London, Dec. 22d, 1760. 


without any remarkable occurrence in 
our voyage. On our arrival here we 
found this great city in deep mourning, 


After a three and thirty days passage we 
arrived at Deal on the 10th of this month, 


for the loss of his late gracious Majesty, 
King George 2d. His death, which hap- 
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pened in the beginning of October, as 
the great Julius is reported to have 
wished his might be, was sudden; the 
large artery in his heart burst, and in an 
instant he was no more. This moment 
saw him in perfect health, rich, power- 
ful and much beloved, stript of his all: 
he in the next was numbered with the 
undistinguished dead,—so frail is haman 
grandeur, and all sublunary joys. 


The general grief occasioned by this 
melancholy event was soon allayed by 
the welcome succession of his grand-son, 
George 3d. Never did a King ascend 
the Throne with a more universal ap- 
plause. Each heart and voice was for 
him, and every tongue was busied in his 
praise. A perfect harmony subsists be- 
tween his ministers, at the head of whom 
Mr. Pitt still holds the foremost place in 
worth and eminence. The young king 
has committed but one error since his 
succession; instead of permitting the 
Ladies who come to Court to kiss his 
hand, he salutes them himself. Pleased 
with the Royal touch they flock in such 
numbers to his Court that he is like to 
suffer for his gallantry in being kissed to 
death,—an effectual way this to win the 
hearts of the ladies and consequently of 
the men, for who can help loving such 
a polite, genteel, good-natured young 
King? 


25th.—Last night I was in company 


with Mr. Johnson, author of the English 


Dictionary. Mis outward appearance is 
very droll and uncouth. The too assidu- 
ous cultivation of his mind seems to have 
caused a very great neglect of his body; 
but for this his friends are very amply 
rewarded in the enjoyment of a mind 
most elegantly polished, enlightened and 
refined ; possessed as he is of an inex- 
haustible fund of remark, a copious flow 


| of words; expressions strong, nervous, 


pathetic and exalted, add to this an ac- 
quaintance with almost every subject 


| that can be proposed; an intelligent 
| mind cannot fail of receiving the most 
agreeable information and entertain- 


ment in his conversation. He proposes 


soon to publish a new Edition of Shak- 
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speare, a work which he says has em- 
ployed him many years, 

From this gentleman I learn, that at 
Cambridge or Oxford, they never permit 
the students to attempt Physic until 
seven years study there has enabled them 
to take a Degree of Master of Arts. 
“Therefore,” says he, “if you have a 
large fortune and time enough to spare, 
go to either of these. If you would 
choose immediately to enter upon Physic 
and to attain sufficient knowledge there- 
in to carry you through life, at a small 
expense and in a short time, by all 
means go to Edinburgh or Leyden ; for,” 
says he, “‘the Scotch or foreign educa- 
tion is like a house built to last a man’s 
lifetime only; the English is like a 
Palace or Fortress intended to last for 
many ages. The first build lightly, the 
last lay a very strong and firm founda- 
tion before they begin the work.” 

With the joint advice of Col. Ludwell, 
Mr. Jennings, and muny others whom I 
have had an opportunity of consulting, 
and who are very capable of advising 
me, I have resolved to go immediately to 
Edinburgh. For general knowledge they 
all agree, that the English Universities 
are without compare, but for Physical 
knowledge only, they unanimously give 
the preference to Edinburgh, * * * 

The Press has of late produced little 
else but Politicks, with which it great- 
ly abounds. They are now taking up 
Transports for the West India Service. 
The conquest of Martineco is supposed 
to be the object they have in view. ‘Tis 
whispered here that an act of Parlia- 
ment is soon to be made, ordering the 
colonies to raise troops, and with them 
garrison their own Forts, This perhaps 
is only a whisper. 

Artur Lez. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Edinburgh, March 14th, 1761. 


My Dear Broruer: 


You will readily conclude, from themany 
and long letters I have lately wrote you, 
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that I have hitherto had little to employ 
me. The application which I must now 
give to my studies will render them less 
frequent, as well as less tedious for the 
future. 

I am now settled in Edinburgh, where 
I unfortunately arrived too late for the 
lectures of this year. However, I attend 
those on the Materia Medica by Dr. 
Cullen, a man of a surprising genius 
and very great knowledge. He has re- 
ceded from the tenets of all the Physi- 
cians, and established new doctrines of 
his own, on which he founds his Prac- 
tice. Before the circulation of the 
Blood was known Physicians attributed 
all diseases to the bad state of the solids 
as the first cause. The wonderful know- 
ledge of the Blood’s circulation hurried 
them precipitately and without thought 
into the opposite extreme, and a corrup- 
tion of the Blood was universally held to 
be the prime cause of all disorders, * * * 

I intended to give you some thoughts 
on the treatment of Fever and Ague, 
which is as improperly treated as it is 
frequent among you; but this I must 
defer until another occasion, for I see the 
pleasure I take in this sort of conversa- 
tion with you has already hurried me far 
beyond the ordinary limits of a letter; 
and notwithstanding your great thirst 
after all kinds of knowledge, particularly 
Physical, I fear my tedious prolixity 
will be tiresome and disagreeable. I am 
at present employed in learning Math- 
ematicks, the knowledge of which will 
fit me fur my attendance on the philo- 
sophical lectures of the next year. I 
must not, however, forget to give you 
the reasons that induced me to alter the 
plan which you were so kind as to lay 
down forme. And as the better reason 
with you has ever its due advantage 
over the worse, without regard to preju- 
dice or preconceived opinions, a too firm 
adherence to which is often the mark of 
a narrow mind and weak understanding, 
I make no doubt but you will readily ex- 
cuse me for the alterations I have made. 
The more advantageous study of Philos- 
ophy and the honour of a degree from 
Cambridge, were (I think) the two chief 
views proposed in my going thither. 





With respect to the first, in it, I am in- 
formed, their method is so regularly 
slow, that they consume some years 
in the attainment of it, so that by a 
year’s continuance there I should not 
even have entered upon it,--whereas 
here I join it with my other studies, so 
as to attain it equally well without em- 
ploying half the time or expense. Their 
method with regard to their degrees is, 
that you reside three years at the Col- 
lege, after which you may employ the 
other as you please, being entitled at the 
end of that time to a Degree; therefore 
a year’s residence would not have been 
of the least effect towards the attainment 
of either of these ends. Again, as to 
the opinion of a Cambridge Degree being 
preferable to one from this College, I 
even question whether that be well 
founded. ’Tis said, indeed, that they 
carry with them more honour and a 
stronger recommendation. You must be 
sensible that they are both in a great 
measure determined by the merit of the 
bearer. And that this place is the best 
calculated for the attainment of that 
merit, is universally allowed. Dr, Foth- 
ergill, who is justly esteemed the most 
skilful Physician in London and has 
more practice than any other in it, both 
studied and took his degree here. His 
reputation and knowledge has cast such 
an additional lustre upon it that it is 
now universally resorted to, and I believe 
contains more physical students than 
half the Colleges in Europe together. 
The American students, of which there 
is a great number, are in general well 
esteemed for their close application to 
their studies; nor do I despair of one 
day seeing a Mead, a Cullen, or a Fother- 
gill in America. 

Nothing can be more disagreeable to 
me than this town and the manners of 
the people in it. I must, however, ex- 
cept a few of the better sort, who appear 
to be kind, polite and hospitable. The 
ladies here are very numerous, and some 
of them very beautiful. They pride 
themselves much upon their great read- 
ing, which just serves to make them dis- 
agreeably opinionated without much im- 
proving their natural understanding. 
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They dress with great gaiety and shew, 
which makes me, with Dean Swift, sur- 
prised to see 


“Such order from confusion sprung,” &c. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Edinburgh, Ap’| 2d, 1761. 


—On the 19th of this month the Par- 
liament was dissulved, and writs issued 
for electing a new one, which is to 
meet on the 9th of April next. And 
here I cannot help inserting a paragraph 
in his Majesty’s speech on that oceasion, 
as it seems to prove the present senti- 
ments of the Ministry to be for keeping 
Canada, for the reasons they themselves 
have urged in the following Abstract : 
“During this Parliament the flame of 
war was kindled by the injurious en- 
eroachments and unjust usurpations of 
our Enemies, and was therefore just and 
necessary on our side, The support 
which you have given in it to my Royal 
Grand-father and myself, has been a 
proof of your public spirited concern for 
the liberty of this nation, and the main- 
tenance of its just rights and privileges, 
and been attended with many impor- 
tant conquests in various parts of the 
world, particularly the entire reduction 
of Canada, which contributes so much to 
the safety of our colonies in North Amer- 
ica, and the extension of the Commerce 
and navigation of my subjects.” I say, 
for the reasons urged herein by them- 
selves, for I look upon this to be the 
composition of the Ministers, and as 
these reasons will ever be as forcible as 
they are at present, I hope they will 
hinder the Restitution of it. Mr. Pitt is 
made one of his Majesty’s principal sec- 


~ retaries of State; Lord Béte is appoint- 
iS Secretary of State in place of Lord 


| Holderness, who has lost that station 
/without any apparent reason. Lord 


) Bate is a Scotch Nobleman, in great fa- 


vour with the King, so as to raise the 
jealousy of the English, who behold his 
warm attachment with murmuring and 
discontent. This, however, with some 
marks of Esteem, Favour, and Respect 
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shown to some others of this nation, has 

entirely won their hearts, and their 

tongues ever employed in their praise. 

The English, on the contrary, observe 

with displeasure and concern such an 

early preference and attachment shown | 
to a people who are their mortal Enemies, | 
and will be aroused to every measure, | 
but what may serve to promote their | 
peculiar grandeur and prosperity. Many | 
other alterations and: promotions have | 
taken place among the lesser people of 
the Court. 

I cannot take my leave of the Court 
without observing with what honour and 
glory Mr. Onslow, speaker of the House 
of Commons, has. quitted that chair, 
which he has so long filled with universal 
applause and admiration. On the dis- 
solution of the Parliament, the thanks of 
the House were unanimously given him 
for his long and worthy services, his 
steady attachment to justice and his un- 
shaken integrity and perseverance in the 
rules and decorum of the House. His 
answer was filled with the warm, tender 
and expressive overflowings of a grate- 
ful, honest heart ; for which the thanks of 
the House were again voted him, and an 
humble petition sent to his Majesty that 
he would please to bestow some mark of 
his Royal regard upon him, and the 
House would gladly contribute to any 
expense which he should incur by so 
doing. 

We have an account here of « grand 
expedition against the French being now 
in agitation, which it is expected will 
soon be put in Execution; but there is 
not the least conjecture about the place 
of its destination. They are mighty 
shallow politicians here, nor do they 
ever meddle in Politicks, unless their 
country were to be the principal actors 
inthem. * * 7 = * 

April 4th.—I shall be glad to hear 
how your Diamond scheme succeeded. 
We have good seal engravers here; if 
you have found any stones which are of 
any value, I can get them cut here, or 
have a seal made here for you as well as 
in London. * ” ” of 

We just now received an account of 
some proposals towards a Peace being re- 
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ceived at London from Paris, in conse- 
quence of which the Expedition fleet, 
which sailed some days past under the 
command of Commodore Keppel, is re- 
called; but this wants confirmation. The 
Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, has re- 
ceived a little check, with the loss of 
some hundreds of his troops, the par- 
ticulars we have not yet heard. 


Edinburg, June 28th, 1761. 


I heretofore informed you, that having 
enquired of Mr. Sumner, the present 
Master of Harrow school, he had as- 
sured me that the greatest expense of 
schooling and boarding with him would 
never exceed £30 yearly, so that £50 
would be amply sufficient, for the yearly 
maintenance of a boy there. This plan is | 
an improvement upon that of Eton. 4 
can answer for the abilities and goodness | 
of Mr. Sumner, being a man of great| 


humanity, learning and integrity. If \ 
Col. George or any of your friends should | 
choose to send their sons thither, I should | 
be glad to know it.that I might send with | 


them a recommendatory letter, which he 
has promised me shall be properly re- 
garded. * * * 

The great end I propose in studying 
Physic, is to live happily with my much 
loved friends and be useful to them. 
’Tis this pleasing prospect alone that 
can smooth the rugged path I have -to 
tread, and can render tolerable the pain- 
fal thought of so long a separation from 
all that is dear to me, and if the most 
severe application to study, and unwear- 
ried researches after knowledge will an- 
swer this view only, I shall look back 
with pleasure on my past toils and hold 
them rewarded. Oe bs 

Our arms have at length succeeded 
against Belle Isle, which the surrender of 
Fort Palais on the 7th June, gave into 
our possession ; the articles of capitula- 
tion were few and common; the Cheva- 
lier De St. Croix has acquired great repu- 
tation by the long and brave defence 
which he made; our whole loss has 
amounted to about one hundred men. 
Col. Crawford, who was made prisoner 
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during the siege, is appointed Governor 
of the Island. We have now another 
Fleet, with land forces on board, pre- 
pared for sailing under the command of 
Admiral Howe, which is soon to be fol- 
lowed by another under Admiral Hawke; 
its destination is as yet unknown. 

I have wrote to Mr. Miller, desiring 
him to send you the Monthly Review, as 
mentioned in your last, together with a 
Poem lately published, entitled the Ros- 
ciad. It contains a very just and well 
written description of the principal actors 
and actresses of the present age. * * * 

Mr. Sheridan, the player, is lecturing 
here upon eloquence, after having done 
the same at London, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, with very great applause. He is 
continuing it here with equal success. 
He has between 3 and 400 hearers; all 
the Public Speakers in Divinity, Law 
and Physic attend him; you may guess I 
should not hesitate to make one in so 
learned and edifying an assembly. 

Mr. Sheridan’s lady has presented us 
lately with a novel, entitled the Memoirs 
of Miss Sidney Bedulph; it has been 
read almost universally ; many applaud 
it greatly, whilst others affirm it to be 
a shocking and unnatural performance. 


Such a contrariety of opinions induced 


me to read it, and must confess I think 
it has very great merit. 


Edinburgh, Aug. 19th, 1761, 
1 have to thank you for the favor of two 


letters since my last to you. The death 
of old Mr. Alexander and my having no 


acquaintance with his sons, disenables me 
from interesting myself for you with 


/them. The selfish genius of the Scotch 


nation, which is truly characteristic, will 
render every solicitation through them 
abortive. All their interest in the great 
men is employed in their own, or in the 
favor of their relations, for whom they 
should naturally interest themselves more 
warmly and readily; but should it hap- 
pen to be in my power to serve you 
through the mediation of my acquain- 
tances (which indeed I do little expect) I 
shall be ever-mindful of doing it, for, be- 
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lieve me, to promote your happiness and 
welfare will be my warmest wish and 
joy. * *# 

The regard I have for my countrymen 
in general and particular esteem for Mr. 
Steptoe’s family, will certainly induce 


me to serve him, when he comes here as 
much as isin my power. * * * 


Mr. Sheridan’s book on Elocution is 
the only expected production of the 
Press ; it is to be published next spring, 
and being a very ingenious performance, 
will, I make no doubt, be very agreeable 
to you. * * * 

I rejoice at your re-establishment and 
strength in the House, and hope you will 
ever cherish that Patriot spirit and love of 
liberty, which have hitherto influenced 
your resolves, uninjured by public cor- 
ruption or party zeal, that you will ever 
bear in mind the noble admonition in 
Horace’s beautiful Ode, beginning with 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum. 


We daily expect the arrival of the 
Princess of Meclenburg, our intended 
Queen. The Coronation is fixed for the 
22d of September. All hopes of a peace 


have vanished with the refusal of our’ 


terms by the French Court. We expect 
our proposals and their objections will 
soon be made public. * * * x 

I have forgot to mention the cheapness 
of wigs and shoes here, which may be 
got for half the price here as in Lon- 
don, and equally good. They can make 
them by a measure taken of you sent 
over. I think it would at lea&t be well 
to try them. They excel also both in the 
goodness and cheapness of their char- 
riots here, and if you are not already 
furnished with one, you will certainly 
save money by having it from here. 


Glasgow, Oct. 21st, 1761. 

In pursuance of my husbandry scheme, 
Iam now in Glasgow. I find the drill 
plough as used for sewing wheat, will 
not answer your purpose, but I have 
conceived one which I think may be ap- 
plicable to your grain, as this is to 
wheat. I communicated the plan to the 


mechanical gentleman, with whom I 
live, and received his approbation ; but 
shall put it in practice before I trouble 
you any farther with it, for I am sensible 
that Ideal Machines are worked with 
much more ease than real ones. 

I spent all yesterday with Mr. Smith, 
author of the Moral Sentiments, who is 
a very agreeable companion, and am 
this day to go with him to the farmer I 
mentioned in a former letter, who has 
pursued the new husbandry with such 
success, 

This town is by far superior to any 
in Scotland in regularity, beauty and 
magnificence. The inhabitants are most- 
ly traders in tobacco, and are said to im- 
port one-third of the whole produce of 
America. Their strict attention to busi- 
ness has rendered them an uncivil, un- 
sociable people, and utterly strangers to 
politeness, so that the gentlemen of the 
College are the only conversable people 
in town. 

The river Clyde runs smoothly by the 
town, and is navigable for small craft. 
They have many manufactories which 
they carry on with success. 

I saw the shattered ruins of a Palace 
which was once the residence of the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, and nearer it 
stands an old Cathedral of vast mag- 
nitude. The College has lately built a 
fine Astronomical Observatory, which is 
well furnished with the necessary in- 
struments by the best makers. 

I have been really unfortunate in not 
finding the Farming gentleman at home. 
I had only an opportunity of viewing 
his grounds, and examining the instru- 
ments with which he tills them. I was 
satisfied with the truth of what I had 
heard, that he had drawn ten yearly 
crops from the same field, cultivated 
agreeably to the principles of the new 
husbandry, without the least assistance 
from manure of any kind, and that every 
succeeding crop had excelled its prede- 
cessor. I saw the same field bearing its 
eleventh crop, and from one acre of this 
he last year received 56 bushels of wheat. 
From this day’s observation and intelli- 
gence, am convinced (of which indeed 
I wanted no conviction) that the new 
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husbandry is the most rational and profi- 
table method. In a former letter I men- 
tioned my opinion that plowing between 
the rows of your tobacco would be of in- 
finite advantage to it; but I did not ob- 
serve that this was the most effectual 
means of destroying the weeds. But 
this must be the consequence of many 
years culture, which will almost utterly 
eradicate and destroy them ; but at first 
they flourish with much more strength 
and vigor, so that, the only method of 
succeeding, is to persevere in it for some 
years. 

I have had astrong proof of the un- 
sociable disposition of the inhabitants 
here; for though I made a point of get- 
ting acquainted with some of the mer- 
chants,.so as to settle some sure method 
of correspondence with you, I have not 
been able to accomplish it; so that we 
must still continue the same uncertain 
manner of corresponding. I would only 
beg you to write always by the Glasgow 
ships, as by others the letters are long 
before they reach me, and are then bur- 
thened with intolerable charges. 

The Pacific disposition of the new Min- 
istry is so much confided in, that the 
stocks have rose: considerably since their 
appointment, in expectation of an imme- 
diate Peace. Mr. Pitt’s acceptance of a 
Pension has given a mortal stab to his 
Reputation. HE pleases his Enemies to 
have such a fair opportunity of aspersing 


and success ; particularly that branch of 
it called Grammar, or the faculty of speak- 
ing, writing and reading with propriety ; 
so that he is now enabled to teach the 
English Language on principles which, 
as far as I know, have been hitherto 
wholly unattempted. 

This gentleman is desirous of visiting 
America, and the freedom and hospitality 
which we have informed him reign among 
us, incline him to prefer Virginia to any 
other Province ; but previous to that, he 
proposes to take holy orders, so that he 
will be qualified to fill up any vacancy 
that may happen in the Church. He 
wishes however to be informed, whether 
by delivering lectures on Rhetoric it is 
probable he may maintain himself gen- 
teelly and agreeably. 

I am not myself able to satisfy him on 
this point, so certainly as I would wish, 
and Iam sure it would be doing great 
injustice to his merit, if I should persuade 
him to go where the due reward of it 
would be precarious. You will therefore, 
my brother, oblige me much by giving 
me your opinion on this point by the first 
opportunity. Mr. Leigh (for this is his 
name) is both by birth and education a 
gentleman. He is, too, very uncommonly 
accomplished in the art he professes ; nor 
do I presume to assert this from my own 
judgment, for that were a weak testimony, 
but from the universal approbation of his 
scholars. I shall always think myself 


his character with the most severe re- | happy when I can be the instrument of 


flections, whilst his Friends are dejected, 


and see with sorrow their high expecta- | 


tions of his Integrity and disinterested | 


| introducing men of Letters among us. 


This must be the most effectual method 
of promoting the yet infant sciences in 


Patriot spirit utterly deceived. Forget | Virginia. Arts are the children of sci- 


not to remember me to all with you, and 
believe me to be, as I really am, 
My dear brother, 
Most affectionately yours, 
Artaur Lez. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Aug. 28th, 1763. 


I am now happy in the acquaintance of 
a young gentleman from England, who 
has studied Rhetoric with much attention 


ences, and they only can make society 


flourish, Whatever exalts, embellishes 


\ and renders life delightful, flows from 


\them. I will not insist on the great 


futility of Grammar, because I well know 


your superior understanding will suggest 
better arguments than any of which I am 
master. I will, however, venture to af- 
firm, that the knowledge of it is abso- 
lutely necessary to every one who would 
either please, persuade or instruct. 





es 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Edinburg, Nov. 8th, 1763. 


I perused with that heartfelt satisfac- 
tion which your letters never fail to in- 
spire, your favour of July 2nd. 

I could not, however, read that part 
which relates your loss without feeling 
that affliction which your sufferings must 
ever communicate to me. Alas, my bro- 
ther, should we judge from appearances, 
how little justice would there seem to be 
in the disposal of all sublunary bliss ; 
but if the ways of Heaven are dark and 
intricate, most surely they are just: be 
this your consolation. The frowns of 
Heaven are trials here, not punishments, 
He who beholds your pious resignation 
to his will: He who is all good, all just 
and bounteous, cannot fail to reward your 
goedecs, =. *.. -%) 2 

I am afraid my want of perspicuity 
has mislead you. I never meant to quit 
this College entirely until I had taken a 
degree, and as I did not go to London last 
suramer, I shall prosecute my studies 
here until I am able to accomplish it. 
This is my plan, which I hope will meet 
with your approbation, which is the ut- 
most of my wishes. 

You have not mentioned my sister Lee 
and her children, but I hope they are 
well. Do not forget my love to them. 
Does my little Godson continue to increase 
in vigour asin years? O, may he equal 
his father in all things. 

When I reflect on the generosity of 
your mind and the extreme benevolence 
of your disposition, I cannot suppress 
my fears that you will not restrain the 
exertion of these in proportion to the 
losses your Fortune has sustained; but 


let me entreat you to consider this in 
time ; dear believe me is your welfare 
to me, and nothing should induce me to 
wish the restriction of such noble and 
God-like passions, which I have often con- 
templated with equal pleasure and admi- 
ration, but the cruel apprehension that a 
too liberal gratification of them, may 
prove greatly injurious to you. * * * 
I could have wished you had been more 
particular with regard to the nature of 
the bill you mention to have carried 
through the lower house, and for what 
reasons the council rejected it. I shall 
enclose a letter to Col. Corbin to solicit 
his voice in favour of our memorial. It 
shall be open for your perusal, and to 
deliver or suppress it as you please. 


P. S. Our Cousin George Steptoe * has 
just been with me ; he is well and desires 
his duty to his mother, with his love to 
his brothers and his fair sisters, whom 
he seems to resemble in the amiableness 
of his disposition. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Edinburg, Dec. 22nd, 1763. 


I believe you will soon see Mr. Smythe’s 
libel, against the Colonies, exposed in a 
Pampblet, intended to be published with 
that view. 

It is but late since I returned from an 
expedition to Ireland, which employed a 
month. The occasion of my jaunt was 
this. I was intimate with and much es- 
teemed an English gentleman and his 
Lady, who resided in this place. It hap- 
pened that some private reasons made it 
absolutely necessary for the Lady to go 





* This name which is still borne by many highly respectable persons in Virginia, 
recalls to mind a passage in a letter of a later date, from a Mrs. Wilhelmina Maitland; 
to R. H. Lee, written from London, Sept. 3rd, 1774: 


“T hope Mr. Sreproz is put in a way of doing well, if he chooses to continue under 
my brother’s patronage. 1] am the more interested in him having been in some degree 
the means of pushing him to go. I had often heard him (my brother) express his very 
particular friendship for you, and regard for Col. Steptoe, and I knew the young man 
would, on that account, meet a sincere friend, if he put himself in the way of his 


services.” 
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to Cork, in Ireland, the place of her na- 
tivity and the residence of her friends ; 
meantime her husband’s situation was 
such as rendered it almost impossible to 
accompany her. To attempt to go alone 
would have been madness. My intimacy 
and friendship with them, made me soon 
a partner in their distress, and afforded 
me (what must ever give me the greatest 
happiness,) an opportunity of relieving 
it. I offered my service to conduci her ; 
it was accepted. I accompanied her, and 
returned with the pleasing reflection of 
having once in my life contributed to the 
relief of distress, and to the happiness 
of those who greatly merited my esteem. 
I think the goodness of my brother’s 
heart will esteem this a worthy excuse 
for such a neglect of my studies. I trav- 
eled almost through Ireland, which is 
naturally a very beautiful country, but 
little improved by agriculture, the people 
being almost entirely employed in raising 
cattle, which form the chief article of 
their trade. I rested a few days in Dub- 
lin, which is much after the plan of Lon- 
don, the residence of gaiety and trade. 
The Lord Lieutenant keeps his Court 
here, with regal magnificence. I returned 
by White Haven, in England, where Mr. 
How, a very considerable tobacco mer- 
chant has just broke for some 400 or 
£500,000. * * * * 

I shall try the Root you have sent me, 
and inform you with what success. It 
surprises me much, that the tobacco 
worm should be so highly putrescent, | 
since it appeared to me as merely a mem-| 
brane, filled with the juice of tobacco, 
which, I imagine, is a powerful resister 
of putrefaction, and if so it is a very cu: 
rious fact, that it should undergo such 
total change in that animai’s body. The 
butterfly, the worm and the winter dress, 
which is in natural history termed the 
nynipha or chrysalis, are three states 
through which all insects pass before the 
purposes of their creation are fulfilled, 
and they return again todust. * * * 

It is now three years since I Jeft you, 
in which time my expenses have amount- 
ed to £419, which might have been less, 
had my disposition been less careless, for 
extravagant it is not. I sent you a book 


(Go: 


on agriculture a year ago by Mr. Gallo- 
way—did you receive it? * * * 

It is now Christmas, but hardly to be 
known as such here, for they do not dis- 
tinguish it by any festivity. 


A Fragment of the year 1764. 


Such has been the event of this singu- 
lar occurrence. Perhaps the only in- 
stance wherein students have remonstra- 
ted against the facility of their Profes- 
sors, or ventured to oppose the proceed- 
ings of those who are to be the Exami- 
ners of their abilities. This is now be- 
come a matter of serious consideration, 
and particularly on the following account. 
As some of us were more distinguished 
than the rest, a suspicion naturally arose 
that the whole was planned and conducted 
by those few. This some of the Profes- 
sors have expressed in very open terms. 
Nor can it be doubted that whoever is 
suspected, must become greatly obnoxious 
to them. For however their consciences 
may convince them of the justice of our 
Opposition, yet as men they cannot avoid 
feeling it as coercive of their power and 
reproachful of their conduct. Among 
the suspected ones am I; and, indeed, in 
avery strong light, as having appeared 
principally in the public deputations, and 
as being known to them as one who would 
not willingly suffer the honour of a Phy- 
sician to be prostituted. This they had 
learned from the memorial I prevailed on 
my countrymen here to draw up, and 
themselves to sign with a view to main- 
tain the dignity of the practice of medi- 
cine in Virginia. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


Edinburg, Sept. 1st, 1764. 
Tam at some loss to guess to whose 
benevolence I am indebted for the char- 
acter you have received of me; believe 
me, it is greater than I have merited. 
For if I have received any approbation 
here from my Preceptors, it was rather 
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bestowed by their goodness than gained 
by any merit in me. You may be satis- 
fied, my dear brother, that there is not 
the least probability of my settling any 
where in Britain, indeed I think I shall 
require all the assistance my friends can 
give to support me with you; for I have 
not the least talent for what is called 
pushing one’s fortune. Your letter does 
not mention to what merchant in London 
you have entrusted Col. George Lee’s 
sons. I have not met with any one here 
who can inform me of it. I shall, how- 
ever, endeavour to get intelligence of 
this, and then write to Mr. Sumner, the 
wortay master of that school. With this 
I hope you. will receive my inaugural 
dissertation. on the Peruvian Bark. * * * 

I had once some thoughts of publish- 
ing a book on the bark and therein to 
treat its natural and medical history at 
large; such a work, if properly execu- 
ted, would, I think, be my best introduc- 
tion to practice; but it is, I believe, a 
work which will require more time and 
attention than I shall be able to afford. 
This moment I am going to the public 
hall to receive the last honours in medi- 
cine, and be created a legitimate son of 
Esculapius. 

And now, my dear brother, behold me 
in possession of that title which I have 
ardently pursued. I have now freed my- 
self from that anxiety, which sat 
heavy on me when a student, I then 
could not help regarding myself as a kind 
of slave to those who were afterwards to 
be the Examiners of my merit, and con- 
tinued in the most anxious apprehension 
of being found deficient in such an Ex- 
amination. The more I apply to the 
study of medicine, the more arduous, in- 
tricate and extensive it appears; and I 
cannot help applying to a Physician what 
Cicero has to an Orator—“ ut omnibus 
humandatibus disciplinis et virtutibus de- 
beat esse instructissimus,”’—nor could I 
think of taking on me the very impor- 
tant charge of preserving health and 
curing diseases until I) have longer en- 
deavoured to do justice to. those who 
may be so good as to.employ me. With 
this view it is my plan at present, to re- 
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main here this winter; to set out early 
in the spring for Leyden, where I shall 
not make any very long stay, but proceed 
to Paris, and whatever German Universi- 
ties may be worth visiting; then leave 
the Continent so as to spend next winter 
in London, and in the following spring 
shall embark for America. This is a 
plan as little consumptive of time as any 
I can form,.and I am afraid will be as ex- 
tensive as my fortune will admit. My 
inclination, I confess,.would lead me to 
spend many years on the European Con- 
tinent. Thus, my dear brother, you per- 
ceive I shall, with the permission of 
Heaven, return to you in a year and a 
half from this time. 

I cannot yet give you any certain intelli- 
gence with respect to the tutors you de- 
sire. I proposed it to an Englishman 
who teaches in this place, and is an ex- 
ceedingly modest, worthy man. He has 
not yet determined whether he will ac- 
cept the offer or not. 


Edinb’h, 20th March, 1765. 
My Dear Broruer: 


It is sometime since you desired me, 
in the names of our friends, Messrs, Tur- 
berville and Booth, to procure them Tu- 
tors for their children. 

I have not had an opportunity of com- 
plying with this until now; and even now 
but in part, having engaged on the terms 
you mentioned, the bearer of this to live 
with Mr. Turberville. 

The Person, though young, is well re- 
commended to me by several Clergymen 
of this place, and upon their recommen- 
dation I must rely, since it is impossible 
for me to have any personal acquaintance 
with those who are intended for such em- 
ployments. I examined him in Latin and 
Greek, and think he is not deficient in 
them. 

I have not yet been able to procure one 
for Mr. Booth, but shall endeavor to do 
it before I leave this place, which will be 
in a month, 

When I get to London, I shall begin 
to look forward towards a settlement in 
life. The extreme aversion I have to 
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{ 
| Slavery, and to the abominable objects of 


it with you, the blacks, with the lamenta- 
ble state of dependance in which I per- 
ceive America must, for many years, be 
held by Britain, make me dread a return 
to America, notwithstanding I am drawn 
to it by the strongest ties of family affec- 
tion and patriotic love. 

Thus influenced I cannot help wishing 
to settle in England, the Eden of the 
world, and the land of Liberty and Inde- 
pendence, to me the most valuable of all 
blessings, since I know not a more bitter 
ingredient than dependence that can enter 
the cup of life. 

Yet, I think, my settling in Eng- 
land is very precarious, since I am 
of such a temper that I could never 
trust to my own merit, and therefore 
would not settle in any strange place 
without strong recommendations, the 
want of which will probably prevent 
my practising in England, and if not 
there, I shall certainly return to you, 
where, I flatter myself, that the favour 
and even prejudice of my friends, will 
supply the place of real merit. At the 
same time, I shall endeavor not to deceive 
the confidence of those who trust in me. 


I was just now thinking that irregular 
practice for the future might be prevent- 
ed by a very simple method; that is, by 
making an Act, that for the future, every 
man who settles in the Colony as a Phy- 
sician, shall, previous to his Practice, 
present his Diploma to the Speaker, or to 
the Assembly, and receive from them a 
Certificate, to be registered in the County 
Court, where he is to practice. That all 
persons undertaking to order medicine to 
sick people, without being so qualified, 
shall subject themselves to a prosecution 
and penalty. 


* * * * * * % * 


I do not imagine I shall write to you 
any more from this country, which I 
shall quit with a great deal of pleasure, 
as highly odious, and almost detestable. 

Make my love to Mrs. Lee, my little 
sons and all our friends. 

Col. Phil: has not written to me this 
long time ; has a beginning family called 
all his attention homeward ? 

I am, my dear brother, most affection- 
ately and sincerely yours, 

Artur Lee. 
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If the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of England and America had accom- 
plished no other good result, the lectures and 
discourses which have been given before 
them by men of the highest culture, would 
amply vindicate the policy of their organ- 
ization. In England, a volume has been 
compiled of ethical and religious ad- 
dresses, first pronounced to branches of 
this most excellent society, and among the 
speakers we find some names which com- 
mand respect all over the world. The 
enforcement of truth, the inculcation of a 
pure morality, and the incitement of the 
youthful mind to refining and elevating 
studies, constitute the purpose of these 
published efforts. Of the speeches which 
have been prepared for the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in the United States, 
we have seen none comparable to that, 
just issued from the press of Little, Brown 
and Company, which was delivered du- 
ring the spring of 1859, in Boston and in 
Richmond, by the Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp. It was our good fortune to hear 
this gifted orator recite this Address, and 
the impression made upon us, as it fell 
from his lips, has been strengthened by a 
careful perusal of the beautifully printed 
pages of the pamphlet in which it has 
been presented to the public. The sub- 
ject chosen by Mr. Winthrop for illustra- 
tion and demonstration was “ Christianity 
—Neither Sectarian nor Sectional—The 
Great Remedy for Social and Political 
Evils,’ and he threw around it all the 
graces of rhetoric and oratory. Gladly 
would we surrender our pages to the full 
republication of this noble Address, with 
the assurance, that the wide circulation of 
sentiments so lofty and appeals so earnest 
must prove of great advantage to the com- 
munity, but the pampblet has been brought 
out for the benefit of the Building Funds 
of the two bodies before whom it was 
pronounced, and we would not injure its 
sale by a single copy, even if it were not 
defended by the law of copyright. The 
few extracts which we shall give from 
it, will rather stimulate the demand for the 
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printed Address, as we are sure they will 
prove acceptable to every reader of the 
Messenger, After some preliminary re- 
marks adapted to the immediate occasion, 
Mr. Winthrop charmed “his hearers with 
this most eloquent description of An- 
tioch— 


The ancient metropolis of Syria has se- 
cured for itself a manifold celebrity on the 
pages of history. It has been celebrated 
as a splendid residence of the Syrian 
kings, and afterwards as the luxurious 
capital of the Asiatic Provinces of the Ro- 
man Empire. Ithas been celebrated for its 
men of letters, and its cultivation of learn- 
ing. It has been celebrated for the mag- 
nificence of the edifices within its walls, 
and for the romantic beauty of its sub- 
urban groves and fountains. The circling 
sun shone nowhere upon more majestic 
productions of buman art, than when it 
gilded, with its rising or its setting beams, 
the sumptuous symbols of its own deluded 
worshippers, in the gorgeous temple of 
Daphne and the gigantic statue of Apollo, 
which were the pride and boast of that 
far-famed capital; while it was from one 
of the humble hermitages which were 
embosomed in its exquisite environs, that 
the sainted Chrysostom poured forth some 
of those poetical and passionate raptures 
on the beauties and sublimities of nature, 
which would alone have won for him the 
title of “the golden-mouthed.” At one 
time, we are told, it ranked third on the 
list of the great cities of the world,—next 
only after Rome and Alexandria, and 
hardly inferior to the latter of the two, at 
least, in size and splendour. It acquired 
a severer and sadder renown in more re- 
cent, though still remote history, as having 
been doomed to undergo vicissitudes and 
catastrophes of the most disastrous and 
deplorable character ;—now sacked and 
pillaged by the Persians, now captured by 
the Saracens, and now besieged by the 
Crusaders; a prey, at one moment, to the 
ravages of fire,—at another, to the devas- 
tations of an earthquake, which is said 
to have destroyed no less than two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand human lives ina 
single hour. Its name has thus become 
associated with so many historical lights 
and shadows,—with so much of alternate 
grandeur and gloom,—that there is, per- 
haps, but little likelihood of its ever being 
wholly lost sight of by any student of an- 
tiquity. Yet it is not too much to say, that 
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one little fact, for which the Bible is the 
sole and all-sufficient authority, will fix 
that name in the memory, and rivet it in 
the affectionate regard of mankind, when 
all else associated with it is forgotten. 
Yes, when its palaces and its temples, its 
fountains and its groves, its works of art 
and its men of learning, when Persian and 
Saracen and Crusader, who successively 
spoiled it, and the flames and the earth- 
quake which devoured and desolated it, 
shall have utterly faded from all human 
recollection or record, the little fact—the 
great fact, let me rather say—will still be 
remembered, and remembered with an 
interest and a vividness which no time 
can ever efface or diminish,—that “the 
Disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch ;” that there the name of Christ, 
—given at the outset, perhaps, as a nick- 
name and a by-word, but gladly and fear- 
lessly accepted and adopted, in the face of 
mockery, in the face of martyrdom, by 
delicate youth and maiden tenderness, as 
well as by mature or veteran manhood,— 
first became the distinctive designation of 
the faithful followers of the Messiah. 


Having entered fully into the argument, 
with a happy application of this historic 
fact, Mr. Winthrop proceeded to discuss 
the religious activities of the age and to 
deplore the rancor and jealousy which ob- 
tain among the various sects and seriously 
impede the spread of Christianity. His 
remarks upon this subject glow with the 
true spirit of vital charity, and the serene 
temper which characterizes them gives 
additional significance to the rebuke ad- 
ministered in the following passage to the 
pseudo-philanthropists and modern refor- 
mers of New England— 


But if passing from the religious, we 
glance, for an instant, at the moral move- 
ments of the age, I think we may perceive 
a still more imperative demand for some- 
thing more of Christian spirit and motive 
and principle, on the part of not a few of 
those by whom they are conducted. In- 
deed, I know of few things more deplora- 
ble in our day and generation than the 
tone and temper,—I should rather say, the 
want of temper,—which characterize so 
much of our moral controversy. It would 
seem to be thought in some quarters, that 
any degree of violence and vituperation 
will be justified and sanctified, if they are 
only employed in a good cause. Intem- 
perate declaimers in favour of Temper- 
ance, pugnacious advocates for Peace and 
pleaders for human Liberty, whose great 
art and part would seem to be to take lib- 
erties of the most unwarrantable kind 
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with the characters and motives of all 
who dare to differ from them, have been 
found at every corner of our streets. Mere 
worldly instrumentalities, too, are relied 
upon almost exclusively for advancing the 
great reforms of society. Associations 
and agitations, political combinations and 
human legislations,—to say nothing even 
of the bludgeon or the bowie-knife, the 
revolver or the rifle,—are invoked and ap- 
pealed to as the all-sufficient agencies for 
remedying the evils or redressing the 
wrongs of our social condition ;—while 
Christian prayer and Christian faith are 
disparaged, and in some quarters, at least, 
discarded and derided as worthless and 
impotent. But for one, I have no confi- 
dence in the pursuit of Christian ends by 
unchristian means. I have no belief that 
the way to advance virtue is to ignore its 
only foundation, or the way to promote 
justice or truth to set society by the ears 
and the whole world in a flame. For my- 
self, [can only say,. that I would sooner 
rely for the success of any great reform 
upon what one of the apostles calls, “the 
effectual fervent prayer” of one righteous 
man,.than on the agitations and clamours 
of a hundred thousand fanatics, disclaim- 
ing all regard for Christianity, and de- 
nouncing its churches and its ministry. 
God has never promised success to agen- 
cies like these. It is faith which is to re- 
move mountains; and prayer, which is the 
only true earnest and exercise of faith, is 
the very lever by which mountains are to 
be removed. By faith, I need not say, my 
friends, that | mean no vain, presumptu- 
ous belief in one’s self and in one’s own 
power and might,—no heathenish self- 
confidence, like that expressed in the old 
classical motto: “ They can, because they 
believe they can;”—but I mean a belief 
in the power and promises of God, and in 
the revelations of his word and will. 
This was the sort of faith which Paul 
spoke of, when he described the great 
heroes and prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, as having “through faith sub- 
dued kingdoms, wronght righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouth. of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, es- 
caped the edge of the sword.” It was 
faith in God which accomplished these 
wonders in the olden time, and it is faith 
in God and in Christ which is primarily 
to accomplish whatever moral reforms are 
to be achieved in our own day. But the 
only faith which too many modern refor- 
mers seem to consider important, is faith 
in themselves—faith in their own infallibil- 
ity, their own virtue, justice, and consum- 
mate ability and wisdom;---and by this 
alone they think to carry everything be- 
fore them. Impatient of the slow pro- 
cesses by which the greatest designs of 
Providence are often unfolded, matured, 
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and accomplished,—spurning that old ex- 
pectant system which David illustrated so 
exquisitely in one of his most familiar 
psalms, “I waited patiently for the Lord, 
and he inclined unto me and heard my 
calling,”—they are ever adopting a sort of 
heroic practice for bring their projects to 
an issue. They would almost seem to be 
jealous lest the Almighty himself should 
get the start of them in effecting his pur- 
poses of mercy, justice and love, among 
the children of men. They aim at all re- 
formation in the condition of their fellow- 
beings, as if mere earthly and temporal 
inferiority and infirmity and. suffering 
were the only evils worthy of considera- 
tion, as if there were no world but this 
world for the grievances of humanity to 
be redressed in, and nobody to redress 
those grievances but weak and impotent 
man, 


Coming to consider the daily walks of 
men of business, Mr. Winthrop comment- 
ed in turn upon the mercantile, the pro- 
fessional and the literary classes in these 
earnest words— 


Turn with me now, once more, for a 
moment, to the business affairs of daily 
life, and tell me if here, also, there be not 
manifest need of a more Christian spirit, 
and of a higher and deeper sense of Chris- 
tian duty and obligation. Do not the 
hourly transactions of a great commercial 
emporium, (not to speak particularly or 
invidiously of our own,) afford ample 
proof, as they pass under review in the 
columns of a morning or an evening pa- 
per, that more, a great deal more, of re- 
ligious principle might fitly find a place 
in every department of human occupa- 
tion? Look at the fluctuation of stocks 
and at the operations of some of those 
who thrive upon their rise and fall; con- 
sider the contrivances of the money- 
changers, as they lie in wait to take ad- 
vantage of the exigencies of the needy; 
follow the footsteps of a hundred specu- 
lators as they rush along in a wild pursuit 
of wealth for themselves, while they care 
not for involving their neighbours in ruin ; 
reflecton the wretchedness and crime so 
often engendered by practices, compared 
with which the hugging of real bears and 
the goring of real bulls would be merciful 
towards their miserable dupes; mark the 
multiplying instances of embezzlement 
and defalcation, or recall the stupendous 
frauds, which have startled whole com- 
munities from the slumber of false confi- 
dence in which they had hitherto so fatal- 
ly reposed,—and into which, alas! a new 
penal statute, or an increased detective 
police, or a more- frequent investigation of 
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books and balances, emboldens them so 
soon to relapse ! 

Passing from the Exchange, enter next 
the very halls of justice, and observe some 
of the processes for punishing crime, or 
for establishing right between man and 
man. Do not confine your attention, either 
to the prisoner at the bar, or to the parties 
to the suit. Attend to the witnesses; 
hearken to the jury; listen to the advo- 
cates themselves, and take note of the 
mode of cross-examination, and to the ar- 
guments and appeals of counsel. Is there 
all the old confidence that there is no 
trifling with oaths, no tampering with tes- 
timony, no systematic concealinent or dis- 
tortion of truth, no wholesale fabrication 
of falsehood, in the management of mod- 
ern trials? Is there not even room for 
the apprehension that the contests of the 
Bar, in some parts of the country, if not 
here, are degenerating into mere struggles 
for personal success or pecuniary profit or 
professional triumph? and that the great 
competition among advocates will soon 
be—which of them can most successfully 
confound and brow-beat a witness, so as 
to make him seem to say what he never 
did say, or intend to say,—or which of 
them can put forth the most cunningly de- 
vised fable for cajoling a jury into a ver- 
dict against both the law and the evi- 
dence? 

It were almost a waste of time to point 
you to the Press, in this connection, with 
a view to enforce or illustrate the idea, 
that nowhere is a more Christian spirit so 
sadly needed as in the management of 
that tremendous engine for moral good or 
evil. In that little book, called “ Bonifa- 
cius, or Essays to do Good,” to the acci- 
dental reading of which our great Bosto- 
nian (Benjamin Franklin) ascribed so 
much of his usefulness in after-life, Cot- 
ton Mather quaintly enjoins upon his 
readers, that they should have a strict eye 
kept upon children, that “they should not 
stumble. upon the Devil’s Library, and 
poison themselves with foolish romances 
or novels, or plays or songs, or jests that 
are not convenient.” And if such a cau- 
tion were needed in New England a cen- 
tury and a half ago, when neither the 
Devil nor Dr. Faustus had found much of 
a foothold on our soii,—when the Printer’s 
Devil, certainly, was confined within a 
very narrow circuit in our part of the 
world, and libraries and books and news- 
papers of any sort were as rare as they 
are now redundant,—how much more 
need is there of such a caution in our own 
times, when the Devil’s Library is to be 
found, dog-cheap, at every corner of our 
streets, soliciting the attention of every 
passer-by by its proverbial brimstone-col- 
oured covers! For one, I hardly recog- 
nize a greater danger to our religious or 
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our civil institutions, than that which 
comes from the sapping and mining pro- 
cess of a flippant, frivolous, licentious, 
and infidel literature. It is a danger in- 
separable from a country where free 
opinion, free discussion, and a free press 
are enjoyed, and the only defence or safe- 
guard which can be contemplated for it, 
is in the inculcation of a deeper sense of 
moral and Christian responsibility upon 
the minds and hearts of our writers and 
publishers, prompting and pressing home 
upon their consciences some higher ques- 
tions, as to their own compositions, or 
their own publications, than simply, Will 
they create a sensation %—Will they sell? 
It is a hopeless undertaking to shut out 
from the sight of our readers, young or 
old, whatever is written and published. 
The very warning stimulates the curios- 
ity; the very prohibition strengthens the 
temptation and points the way to the in- 
dulgence. Bible Societies, and Tract So- 
cieties, and Sunday-School Unions may do 
something towards diluting them,—--I rejoice 
that they are doing so much,--but these 
poisonous and pestilent streams can only be 
effectually counteracted at their spring-head. 
Marah must be healed at its source. The 
miracle of Moses must be repeated, and 
it is only the righteous branch which was 
raised up unto David, which can make 
those bitter waters sweet. 


Following immediately upon the above, 
in the printed address, is this lofty reproof 
of Mr. Henry Thomas Buckle, who is 
placed in most disparaging antagonism 
with the great author of “Cosmos,” over 
whose bier two continents have so recent- 
ly mingled their tears. 


I cannot wholly omit in this connection, 
as a fresh evidence of what may be fear- 
ed from intellectual presumption and lit- 
erary pride and the temptations of genius, 
—that the learned author of one of the 
most remarkable productions of the Eng- 
lish press at the present day, has not hes- 
itated to advance the monstrous doctrine 
that Christianity has done nothing for civil- 
ization, and that “the religion of mankind 
is the effect of their improvement, not the 
cause of it!” How refreshing is it, in 
contrast with such a doctrine, to turn to 
what has been said by the greatest living 
minister of science, the Nestor of Natural 
History, in closing a chapter of his “ Cos- 
mos”: “In depicting a great epoch in the 
history of the world,—that of the Empire 
of the Romans and the laws which they 
originated, and of the beginning of the 
Christian religion, (says the illustrious 
Humboldt,) it was fitting that I should, 
before all things, recall the manner in 





which Christianity enlarged the views of 
mankind, and exercised a mild, and en- 
during, although slowly operating, influ- 
ence on intelligence and civilization.” 

But what do you think, my friends, is 
one of the illustrations which this more 
recent writer affords us of his own ideas 
of Christianity and religion? Nothing less 
than an expression of scorn that any 
intelligent congregation of worshippers 
should be so blind to the inexorable laws 
of the physical universe, as to be found 
offering up “prayers for dry weather or 
for wet weather!” 


A supplication to our Father in Heaven 
that the clouds may once more drop down 
their dews, to be expunged from our 
Liturgies, as a vain and foolish supersti- 
tion ! 


“ Oh, star-eyed Science, hast thou wandered 
there, 


To bring us back the tidings of despair!” 


A supplication to Almighty God for 
rain, by a people perishing from drought, 
a thing to be derided! 

So, doubtless, thought that messenger 
boy, nearly two thousand years ago, who 
was sent forward to look toward the sea, 
while the old Prophet was prostrating him- 
self in prayer, with his face between his 
knees, upon the top of Carmel. So, doubt- 
less, thought that messenger boy, when 
again and again, even a fifth and a sixth 
time, he returned and replied, “ There is 
nothing,—there is nothing,—-there is noth- 
ing.” But that man of God knew in 
whom he had trusted. He never despair- 
ed of the efficacy of prayer even for rain. 
And lo, the seventh time, the little cloud 
was seen rising out of the sea, like a 
man’s hand, and soon the heavens were 
black with clouds and wind, and there 
was a great storm. Even Ahab was com- 
pelled to admit that there was something 
of a shower, and hastened to detake him- 
self to his chariots lest the floods should 
overwhelm him. And if any one of you, 
my young friends, finds the memory of 
that sublime narrative growing faint within 
him, go and listen to it, whenever you 
have another opportunity, in its magnifi- 
cent rendering by Mendelssohn, in the 
great Oratorio of Elijah, and if you are 
not unblessed with a total insensibility 
to the power of music, you will find every 
chord of your heart trembling and thril- 
ling and vibrating in rapturous response 
to that almost incomparable chorus,—- 
“Thanks be to God, he laveth the thirsty 
land.” 


We can make but one more extract from 
this admirable Address. This refers to 
the unwarrantable admission of Paley that 
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the Christian and the Heroic character 
were at variance with each other. It will 
be recollected that this point was argued 
before the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation of Richmond with great ability by 
the Hon. W. C. Rives in reply to the as- 
sumption of Soame Jenyns that courage 
was not an element of the Christian char- 
acter. Mr. Winthrop thus warmly de- 
fends the heroism of the followers of the 
Cross— 


No two things more different than the 
Heroic and the Christian character! I 
will not pause to ask where was Paley’s 
remembrance of those earlier and later 
martyrs of Christianity, who submitted 
themselves without flinching to the fury 
of the lions or the raging of the flames. 
Was there no heroism there? I will not 
pause to ask where was his remembrance 
of Stephen or of Paul, of Ridley or of 
Latimer,—of Cranmer, thrusting his right 
hand into the fire that it might be burned 
to cinders first and alone, because it had 
offended by writing a recantation of the 
truth,—or of poor Lady Jane Grey, whose 
unshaken constancy to the cause of Christ’ 
has stirred the sympathy of so many 
hearts, and drawn tears from so many 
eyes, during the more than three centuries 
which have elapsed since her youthful 
form was laid upon the block. Was there 
no heroism there? I will not pause to 
suggest that the profound and eloquent 
moralist has pressed his contrast to an ex- 
treme, in speaking of the Christian char- 
acter as ever necessarily “ poor-spirited, 
tame, and abject,” in the reproachful 
sense in which those epithets would now 
be understood. Let me rather ask again, 
is this discouraging and fearful contrast 
one of perpetual necessity? Is it written 
irrevocably in the book of destiny, that 
quick and jealous and quarrelsome men, 
inflexible in purpose, and violent in re- 
sentment, are forever to be the favourites 
of the world, are always to be the great 
men of the world? Is it written un- 
changeably in the book of destiny, that 
those who figure on the pages of history 
are to know nothing of religion, to believe 
nothing of religion, and to be actuated by 
motives more impetuous than any which 
religion can excite? I fear that not a few 
of those who aspire to be the great men 
of the world, even in this day and gener- 
ation, may have shaped their course upon 
such an hypothesis. But have there not 
been those already, who seem to have 
risen up—to have been raised up, let me 
rather say—to change the standard of hu- 
man greatness, and who have changed it, 
since these passages were composed by 
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Paley, more than sixty years ago? Are 
there no figures even in our own Amer- 
ican history, which lift themselves majes- 
tically before us as we speak, to attest the 
possibility that there may be such a thing 
as ingrafting the Christian character upon 
the Heroic character, and blending them 
into an harmonious and matchless unity ? 
Shall we admit that the character of 
Washington was anything less than he- 
roic, anything other than Christian? Was 
there no union of the Heroic and the 
Christian character in the youthful Kane, 
braving those repeated winters of disease 
and darkness in those “thrilling regions 
of thick-ribb’d ice,” ever offering up his 
little prayer- “Lord, accept our gratitude 
and bless our undertaking,” or “ Return 
us to our homes,’’—and still reminding his 
despairing comrades how often an Unseen 
Power had rescued them in peril, and 
admonishing them still to place reliance 
on Him who could not change ! 

Cross the ocean, too, and gather with 
your Saxon brethren around the tomb of 
the brave Sir Henry Lawrence, or the la- 
mented Havelock, or the youthful Vicars, 
or unite in the homage which is every- 
where paid to those lovely, living Sisters 
of Charity, with Florence Nightingale at 
their head, braving those burning climes, 
and breathing that tainted air, while they 
ministered to the bodies and the souls of 
those dying soldiers,—and tell me whether 
these are not examples which will illumi- 
nate the brightest pages of modern histo- 
ry, or of any history; and bear perpetual 
testimony that the highest heroism is no 
longer incompatible with the truest Chris- 
tianity ! 


In dismissing this noble discourse we 
may take occasion to say to persons at a 
distance who would like to procure copies 
of it, that it is for sale in Richmond by 
Mr. James Woodhouse, who will be glad 
to fill any orders that may be sent to 
him. 


The two new Southern weeklies, the 
Courant and the Field and Fireside, have 
entered fully upon the career of literary 
journalism, and have already justified the 
commendation we bestowed upon them 
in advance of their appearance. Mr. 
Caldwell has fulfilled all the promises of 
his Prospectus, and his paper must surely 
win its way to the favour of those, at the 
North or at the South, who appreciate 
thoughtful criticism, tender poetry and 
pleasant story-telling. Mr. Mann, in the 
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Field and Fireside, moves as easily in edi- 
torial harness as if he had been broken in 
years ago. The corps of contributors 
which has been organized for the paper’s 
support, must surely gain for it an extend- 
ed popularity, and its circulation should 
be numbered by thousands in every State 
in the Union. We are glad to find Mr. 
Simms in each issue, as a poetical con- 
tributor. As the head of what we may 
call the Southern school of poetry, every- 
thing he writes in verse is a valuable con- 
tribution to literature. Apropos of the 
Courant, a correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing— 


Dear T.: 
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I send you an English Sonnet with a 


Latin Tanslation, both from the pen of a 
distinguished Professor in Columbia Col- 


lege, 8S. C., whose poesy and classical at- 
tainments are vindicated by these beauti- 
ful productions. I think you will agree 
with me in my estimate of their merits 
and in the desire that they may appear in 
a more permanent form than the columns 
of a Journal. 


They were first published in the “ Cou- 
rant: a Southern Literary Journal,” which 
has recently been commenced in Colum- 
bia, and which if it can boast many such 
contributions will soon attain a high stand 
in its department. 


SONNET. 


My daughter, when I saw thy mild, blue eyes 
First turned to meet my own, a father’s love 
Sprang, glad, to greet his angel from above: 
Thou wer’t so lovely in thy infant guise. 

And when thy voice found utterance, thy replies 
To my deep love—thy cooings, thou young dove— 
Did oft to tearful joy my spirit move, 

And humble thankfu!ness for such blest prize. 

Ive watched thee, like a tender bud unfolding, 
With all a father’s anxious hope and fear ; 
And precious art thou now to my beholding, 

That time has crowned thee with thy seventeenth year. 
Oh child of love and prayer, thy hands are moulding 


The future to thy father’s smile and tear, 


The same translated into Elegiac measure. 


Mitia quum primum tua lumina cerula vidi, 
Blande versa mihi, filia cara mea, 

A celo accepi letus te munus amandum, 
Tam forma egregia, parvula dulcis, eras. 

Cor placide alléxti balbe dulcedine lingue, 
Bianditiisque tuis, grata columba mea; 

Dum risu lacrimisque nitentia lumina rorant, 
Largitorque boni cognitus esse Deus. 

Te tenerum veluti florem mea cura tuetur, 
Te patrio trepidans pectore claudit amor. 

Septima post decimam aestas nunc te luce juvente 
Purpurea decorat, me cumulatque bonis. 

O mihi deliciz, votis precibusque sacrata, 


There isa plan on foot in England of 
erecting at Bemerton a Memorial Church 
in recognition of the life and labours of 
the poet Herbert, “ Holy George Herbert,” 
the sweet singer of “the Temple,” who has 
been sleeping for more than two centuries 
beneath the altar of the old house of wor- 
ship where he served God in his ministry, 
without so much as a tributary stone to 


Non tua nunc manibus sed mea fata tenes. 


bear witness of his worth. It is proposed 
that the whole sum necessary for the erec- 
tion of the Edifice, (about £6000) shall be 
raised by small individual subscriptions, 
and nearly half of this amount has already 
been paid in by the countrymen of the 
poet-priest. But as Herbert’s fame belongs 
to all who speak the English language, 
and especially as he manifested a decided 
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interest in the affairs of “The Virginia 
Company” for the colonization of America, 
an invitation has been extended to this 
people of the United States to join in the 
pious undertaking. A similar invitation 
in behalf of the Memorial Window to 
Wordsworth in the church at Rydal Mount, 
some years ago, resulted in a handsome 
contribution from literary men on this side 
of the Atlantic, and we cannot doubt that 
there are many persons in our country, who 
have been touched and soothed by some of 
George Herbert’s tender Hymns, to whom 
it will be a privilege to unite in the testi- 
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monial to which we have referred. Among 
those who have signified their approval of 
it in America, we may mention Prof. Long- 
fellow, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Hon. 
John P. Kennedy, Rev. Dr. Wm. Bacon 
Stevens, George L. Duyckinck and the Rev. 
A. Cleveland Coxe. Subscriptions should 
be sent, on or before the tenth day of No- 
vember next, to Messrs. Duncan, Sherman 
& Co. of New York, who will acknow- 
ledge receipts, and forward the funds to 
England with the names of subscribers, 
and the amount of each subscription. 


“ 
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Love. (“L’Amour.”) From the French of 
M. J. Michelet. Translated from the 
Fourth Paris Edition by J. W. Patmer, 
M.D. New York: Rudd & Carlton, 130 
Grand Street. 1859. From James 
Woodhouse & Co., 139 Main Street. 


We had occasion, last month, to notice a 
highly entertaining original work by Dr. J. 
W. Palmer, and we are now presented 
with a volume which he has translated 
from the French of no less brilliant a 
writer than the historian Michelet. We 
have not seen the work in its native idiom, 
and all we can say, therefore. of the trans- 
lation is, that it seems to be very faithfully 
and accurately performed. The question 
arises, was it worth while to make it? 
Candidly we think not. That Michelet is 
a man of rare intellectual qualities is un- 
deniable. But when a Frenchman writes 
of the affections, of home, of the family 
circle, we doubt if his lucubrations are 
likely to profit English readers. M. Miche- 
let’s “ L’Amour” may be adapted to France, 
(though not exactly to that class of whom 
Mr. Field speaks in the chapter we have 
given in preceding pages of this number 
of the Messenger,) but Heaven forfend 
that his “Love” should be the love which 
throws its silken bonds around devoted 
hearts in England or America. With many 
glaring faults of style, the book seems to 
us made up in equal parts of cold material- 
ism and high-flown sentiment, by which 


we are alternately disgusted and amused, 
while the exposure made in it of some of 
the most sacred mysteries of life is well- 
nigh appalling. We trust it will find but 
a small acceptance at the hands of the 
American public. 


Tae New American Cyoropmpia. J Popu- 
lar Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by Grorer Rirtey and CHarues 
A. Dana. Volume VI. Cough—Educa- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1859. [From J. W. Randolph, 
121 Main Street. 


This valuable work has now reached its 
sixth volume, and begun to afford the lite- 
rary man much of the assistance which he 
has a rightto expect of the complete series. 
Within the alphabetical range so far em- 
braced by it, we think a more excellent 
compendium of knowledge can hardly be 
found in the English language. Of the 
articles contained in the volume now be- 
fore us we may mention, as worthy of 
special praise, those on Cromwell, Cuvier, 
Dante, Edinburgh, and the concluding one 
on Education. A considerable amount of 
undiscerning censure has been bestowed 
on this important undertaking in certain 
quarters, but we think the critics have not 
been able to shake public confidence in 
the work, nor have they, so far as we have 
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seen, successfully attacked any of its facts 
in ‘historical statement, or its deductions in 
philosophy. We are of opinion that the 
popularity of the New American Cyclo- 
pedia will grow greater and greater as 
each new volume appears. 


Summer Pictures. From Copenhagen to 
Venice. By Henry M. Fieip. New York: 
Sheldon & Company. 1859. [From 
James Woodhouse & Co., 139 Main 
Street. 


Although the countries which lie be- 
tween Denmark and the Adriatic have 
been described again and again from every 
point of view, and the author of this 
volume, who is a new Field to us, jour- 
neyed over an old field of travel, he has 
given us an entertaining account of what 
he saw, and the book has a freshness and 
a simplicity which win upon the reader 
who tires of the sensation tourists. For 
there are sensation tourists as well as sen- 
sation novelists, who cannot tell a plain 
story of their ramblings, but must go in 
search of startling adventures wherewith 
to enliven the dulness of their narrative. 
In the earlier chapters Mr. Field describes 
Dickens’ readings and Spurgeon’s preach- 
ing with a good deal of spirit. The con- 
cluding chapter on “Domestic Life in 
France,” is so full of good sense, and of a 
sort of information rarely introduced in 
books of travel, that we have ventured to 
lay it before our readers in the foregoing 
pages of this number of the Messenger. 


Tas Greex Testament: With a Critically 
Revised Text, &c., &c. For the use of 
Theological Students and Ministers. By 
Henry Aurorp, B. D., &c., &c. In Four 
Volumes. Volume I. Containing the 
Four Gospels. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers. 1859. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The students of Theology in this country 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the Har- 
pers for their enterprise in bringing out an 
American edition of this imposing work. 
As originally published in England, the 
volumes were so costly that only men of 
large means could afford to purchase them, 
and the clergy of the United States, as a 
class, are impecunious. They could, there- 
fore, only read of Alford’s Greek Testa- 
ment as something far beyond their reach, 
until the Harpers determined to reprint it 
ata price which places it within the means 
of almost every minister of the gospel. 
The first volume of their edition, contain- 
ing the Evangelists, is now before us, in 
large, clear Greek type, with all the notes 
and emendations which give to Alford’s 
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Testament its recognized value as a text- 
book. 


Tue Avencer. A Narrative; and Other 
- Papers. By Tuomas Dz Quincey. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1859. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The leading paper which gives its name 
to this collection of fresh articles from the 
pen of the Opium Eater, is a singular story 
of revenge gratified in a series of murders 
in a small interior town of Germany. The 
tragedy is developed with all the power of 
De Quincey, who revels in the horrible, 
though there is, perhaps, less of lurid 
splendour thrown around the culminating 
guilt of the murderer than in other narra- 
tives of the kind which he has heretofore 
published. The residue of the book’s con- 
tents is perfectly characteristic of the au- 
thor. De Quincey can never be a very 
popular writer, but his speculations will 
always be read with delight by those who 
can sympathise with his peculiar and 
original modes of thought. “The Aven- 
ger’ is published in uniform style, with 
the long list of his works, which Ticknor 
and Fields have been publishing for years 
past. 


Tue Recotiections or Grorrry Hawmuin. 
By Henry Kinestzy. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1859. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


Mr. Henry Kingsley is a brother of the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, whom he some- 
what resembles in his portraiture of strong 
male and female Christians, and in the 
prolixity of his narrative. In this latter 
regard, the brothers are antipodes of Charles 
Reade. The muscularity of their religion 
is as remarkable as the brawn‘and vigour 
which the author of Guy Livingstone in- 
fused into his hero—their curates are 
soldiers of the church militant, with mighty 
wills and arms, who “go in” witha rush. 
“The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlin” is 
a record of the Australian experiences of 
three families, embracing the departure 
from England, life in the Bush, love at 
home and abroad, marriage towards the 
conclusion, and the final return to the old 
manor-house. There is wonderful energy 
throughout the volume, which could only 
have been written by one who thinks inde- 
pendently and feels strongly, and who has 
the gift of poetic expression. The style is 
disfigured by coarseness which is wholly 
gratuitous and unpardonable, but the tend- 
ency of the book is good, as the aim of the 
writer is high. 
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